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THE OCCIDENT 


The wife of a certain bookseller 
presented him with eleven sons, one 
after another. The good man car- 
ried his professional spirit into family 
life; so he named them Primus, Se- 
cundus, Tertius, and so on to Deci- 
mus. He concluded it was time to 
stop at the eleventh, so he named 
him Finis; butit was not finis. There 
was yet another to come, a daughter 
this time; so he called her Errata.— 
Ttd-Bits. 


PICKING A SuBJECT.—‘‘See the 
poor soldier!’’ cried one of the girls. 

‘‘How ragged!’ said another. 

‘‘And thin!’’ 

dirty!’’ 

“‘And bedraggled!’’ 

“*And shaggy and unkempt!’’ 

“*How perfectly horrible all over!’’ 

“Girls! Let’s kiss him!’’—7he 
North American, Philadelphia. 


THE Best HE Hap.— ‘'Lester, 
dear,’’ said Mrs. Giddings, anxiously, 
to her husband, 
cough of yours.’’ 

sorry,’’ replied Giddings, 
‘‘but it is the best I have.’’ 

That was a wise spiritual counselor 
who said: ‘‘If you want to get near 
God in prayer do not go far from 
him the rest of the time.’’ 


The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 
Presbyterian Work and a First- 
Class Advertising Medium. 


Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second- 
elass matter. 


TBRMSs: 
Per Year, in Advance............ . 
To Foreign 


Subscribers are requested to remit promptly 
when the year for which their subscription is paid 
expires. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice 
Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank 
Draft, and should be made payable to THE OccI- 
DENT. 


The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows to what 
time your subscription has been paid. When 
money is received the date will be changed, which 
will answer for a receipt. No receipt will be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. 
if the label is not corrected within three weeks, 
please notify us. 


This paper is mailed regularly to all subscribers 
until definite orders in writing are received and 
all arrearages paid in full. 


Subscribers wishing mailing address changed 
— give the old and the new addressat the same 
ime. 


Address all communications to ‘THE OccI- 
DENT,”’’ 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and not to individuals. 


Letters of a personal nature may be addressed | 


to the Editor, P. O. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. 


don’t like that. 


A colored woman went to the pas- 


tor of her church the other day to 
complain of the conduct of her hus- 
band, who, she said, was a low-down, 
worthless, trifling nigger. After list- 
ening to a long recital of the delin- 
quencies of her neglectful spouse and 
her efforts to correct them the min- 
ister said, ‘‘Have you ever tried heap- 
ing coals of fire upon his head ?””’ 
‘‘No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I done 
tried hot water.’’—Chicago Record. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


MOUNT TAIMALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. | 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M.,, 
Head Master 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. 


Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 


and commodious buildings on the N. 
It gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, 


Streets. 


E. corner of California and Buchanan 


elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 


It is an accredited school to the universities. 


address the Principal, Rev. Edward B. 


For further information 
Church, A. M. 


fo 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
Classical, Literary and Scien- 
tific. 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Fall term begins September 13, 
yew For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 

ent, 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTA 311. 


COLLEGE 


The Oldest 


Protestant Schoo! tor Girls on the Pacitic Coast. 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. Oue hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
$180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Fall Term Opens August 3d, 1898. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women, 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated. 


| There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, and a regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


CASTILLEJA HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 
and especially for Stanford University, where its 
graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 

$400 


Board and Tuition per year - - 
Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents or guardians) - - 


Write for catalogue to 
| MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 
Palo Alto Cal. 


$100 


School opens Sept. 6th. 
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Our Doint of Diet. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A Present 


There is a serious aspect of cur- 
Danger. 


rent religious thought which 
needs to be guarded against. Under the guise 
of a deepening of religious faith a great variety of 
ancient errors are coming to the front. We are 
urged to ‘‘have faith in God’’ where faith is 
credulity. We are urged to recognize the real- 
ity of spiritual existences by opening our souls to 
contact with demoniacal impersonators of our be- 
loved dead. The reaction from the disappoint- 
ment of faith leads to unbelief in all answers to 
prayer, and the ‘‘seducing spirits’’ soon lead the 
dabbler with the occult, to a rejection of an evan- 
gelical faith, and when these errors get the upper 
hand, our modern civilization will have the blight 
which the Roman poets have so pitifully described, 
as smiting the people with ills most deadly from 
the Orient. 

The Hosts Somehow California has come to 

of Darkness. 1 the dumping-ground for worn- 
out superstitions. Here, clairvoyance, spiritual- 
ism, astrology, palmistry, Mormonism, and a 
large group of semi-Christian perversions of truth 
find a congenial soil. The reason for this is two- 
fold. There is an alluring charm felt eastward 
which draws all things to the Golden West, and 
then California, for many reasons, has not been 
thoroughly permeated with sound biblical doc- 
trine. There are thousands who are ‘‘as sheep 
having no shepherd.’’ Christian preachers have 
a large responsibility in this matter, and we hope 
that their consecrated labors will yet drive the 
Prince of Darkness back to his pit. 

There are many sincere people 
who are led into error by not 
recognizing the fact that we are not all fit for the 
task of investigating the works of darkness about 
us. The agents of the Prince of Darkness are 


A Common 
Error. 


more than a match for the ordinary ‘‘honest 
seeker after truth.’? Even experts are deceived 
often. Slate writing was thought to be ‘‘proof 
positive,’’ before the tricks of Slade, Foster, ef a/., 
were shown up. The safe way is to steer clear 
of all wizards ‘‘who peep and mutter,’’ the necro- 
mancer, 72 omne genus. 


Some good people wonder how 
these systems live if there is no 
truth inthem. We answer, There is some truth 
in every system of error. We would not like to 
take quinine unless the apothecary put some gel- 
atine over the bitter drug. Clairvoyance is an 
abnormal power to read the mind of another. 
The adept can tell you all that you know or are 
thinking of. Hence the marvels they tell claim- 
ing that they are told these things by spirits. 
When one fills his mind with pseud-thoughts, the 
clairvoyant reads these as truth. A banker, a 
personal friend, has given years of study to these 
things. He asked about his sister, saying to 
himself, ‘‘Mary, Mary.’’ The clairvoyant said, 
‘Your sister's name was Mary,’’ but was 
Louise. He asked his occupation, and kept say- 
ing in thought, ‘‘Farmer, farmer.’’ The clair- 
voyant said, ‘‘You area farmer,’’ but he was a 
banker. Noclairvoyant ever accepted the wager 
of one thousand dollars to foretell the news in the 
English papers while en route to New York, be- 
fore we had an Atlantic cable. They are not 
prophets, but adept mind-readers—an uncanny 
lot from whom we do well to keep wide apart. © 


. The best way to get our neigh- 
Patch. bors into the way of having nice 
gardens is to set the example of having a nice one 
on our own premises. Beautiful flowers and 


Is There No 
Truth in Them? 


Our Own 


choice fruits, lovely lawns and neat gravelled 
walks preach better esthetics than lectures on 
gardening and beautiful homes. 
supply the application. 


The reader can 


: 
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Eviforial. 
The Occident at the Synod. 


The warm reception given to the presentation 
of THE OcCCIDENT at Synod is remembered with 
gratitude. The editor talked business, and if 
each pastor will make it his business to further 
this right hand of help to our churches in his con- 
gregation, there will be a glorious future for this 
paper, dear to many hearts because of the conse- 
crated toil spent on it by many of the saints now 
above, and by some still living. We showed 
the great reduction in expenses, over seven 
hundred dollars a year in press work alone. 
Editorial services were promised without com- 
pensation, save that of the consciousness of 
standing by a good and needed work. It was 
pressed upon the Synod that we want to be above 
the necessity of asking friends to sustain the 
paper by their personal contributions after the 
current synodical year. We believe that the 
paper can be made to stand upon its feet entirely 
after October, 1899. This can be done provided 
the eight hundred additional subscriptions needed 
can speedily be secured. We need five hundred 
from California and three hundred from the 
Synods of Oregon and Washington. We will 
furnish sample copies free to any congregation 
where the pastor will speak from the pulpit and 
take some practical steps towards securing sub- 
scribers. We do not “cutrates.’’ We propose 
to give at least two dollars’ worth of reading 
matter a year to our subscribers. But at a re- 
duced price for a magnificent Teachers’ Bible we 
can make a combination offer which means no 
loss to us. Three dollars secures the paper and 
the Bible or three dollars and a half the same 
with a thumb index to the several books of the 
Bible. THE OCCIDENT is an essential bond of 
union between our churches. We all feel the 
need of it. Nonew paper could be made self-sus- 
taining in many years. It has cost from fifty to 
one hundred thousand dollars to bring some of 
our great religious papers to their present inde- 
pendent and paying basis. © 

We are almost at our desired haven, but just 
now is our dry season. Renewalscome in slowly. 
We need these new adherents at once. Good 
brother, sit down and write sixty, fifty or ten, as 
God gives you ability. Do not wait for the big 
churchesto move. They will do their share, but 
many small lists will make up the required num- 


ber. Where shall we enroll you? And how 
many sample copies shall we mail to your ad- 
dress ? 


A Pleasing Memorial. 


The editor gratefully acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of an invitation to attend the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the installation of Rev. Lewis Ray 
Foote, D.D., pastor of the Throop-avenue Pres- 
byterian church, of Brooklyn. Can it be a 
quarter of a century since we preached one Sun- 
day night in that pulpit, just prior to that happy 
union of pastor and people? And what rich 
harvests have followed the sowing of the good 
seed of the kingdom by our beloved brother. 
Over 900 communicants, and over 2,600 mem- 
bers in the Sunday-school! He has been a de- 
voted pastor, an earnest and sound preacher, and 
we pray that his bow may long abide in strength. 


“A Mahatma Unveiled.” 


It must be a humiliating thing to the dupes 
who. fancy themselves wiser than the common 
herd, because they have been able to adopt the 
fad known as theosophy, to again see a fond 
idol crushed into fragments. Mr. Sinnet, the 
author of ‘‘Esoteric Buddhism’’ and ‘‘The Oc- 
cult World,’’ has burned his fingers badly, and 
could anything restore theosophists to right 
reason, we might hope for the rescue of some of 
its dupes after such discoveries. Mr. Sinnet 
had told us of what the Mahatma, or East In- 
dian Sage, had communicated to his spirit 
through the occult method of thought transfer- 
ence. It wasa readable essay, but alas! Mr. 
Kiddle, ex-Superintendent of Schools of New 
York City, comes forth and proves that he pre- 
pared and read the very article at a spiritualistic 
gathering years ago. Mr. Sinnet evidently did 
not know that that gun was loaded. He opened 
up thought telegraphy with his plagiaristic Ma- 
hatma after Mr. Kiddle had treed him, and re- 
ported back that the Mahatma gave him a most 
satisfactory solution of the occurrence under the 
veil of secrecy. Happily the veil has now been 
removed. The Mahatma, owing to his remark- 
able spiritual powers, was present in spirit at the 
camp meeting where Mr. Kiddle read his paper; 
he was greatly pleased with it, and impressed it 
upon Mr. Sinnet’s mind for a wider usefulness. 
All of which reminds us of what Joseph Parker 
said of a noted Chicago plagiarist preacher, who, 


“ 
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upon discovery, acknowledged that he greatly 
admired Dr. Parker’s sermons, and his mind 
absorbed them verbatim, so that when preaching 
at times whole passages of the London preach- 
er’s thoughts would unconsciously roll forth 
from his eloquent lips. Dr. Parker said in re- 
gard to this lame apology: A man with so won- 
derful a memory ought also to be able 40 remem- 
ber the author’ s name, whose thoughts he allowed 
to pass as his own, and to have given it to the 
audience. Why did not the Mahatma say, ‘‘As 
Mr. Kiddle said,’’ etc., etc. Why? Because 
there are no Mahatmas. Because theosophy is 
a gigantic fraud. But Barnum was right— 
some people ‘‘like to be humbugged.’’ 
Moderator Mutchmore. 


The news comes that Rev. Dr. Mutchmore, 
editor of Zhe Presbyterian (of Philadelphia), has 
gone to his reward. He wasa man of power. 
His sermons were marked by great originality 
and fervor. He was orthodox to the core, and 
for years cared for a large church and edited an 
influential paper, which, according to high 
authority, never made a mistake. He was Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly in 1894. 


Wants and needs are different things. We 
often want what we do not need, and need what 
we do not want. Wedistinguish between young 
wants and needs, and ‘‘know how to give good 
gifts to our children.’’ Is not the infinite mind 
wise enough, and the infinite love strong enough, 
to subordinate our wants to our needs, and dis- 
appoint us in the short run, if need be, to develop 
and delight us in the long run? Real needs 
override incidental wants; we cannot always have 
what we please, if we are to have what God 
pleases—and what is best for us. To want what 
God wishes is a swift way to have his wishes 
come true, and to have our real needs amply 
supplied.—Sunday-School Times. 


I have known beauty of face to come to some 
poor saints who, perhaps, had gone mourning all 
their days, but when the voyage of life was draw- 
ing to a close there was a lighting up of their 
faces and a joy that transfigured them into beauty. 
But it is our privilege to be so filled with the joy 
that comes with life with Christ that our faces ra- 
diate with the happiness we feel. And we need 
not wait till we are leaving earth to be lighted 
up! If weare filled with the Spirit of the Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter, we will be worth looking 
at now. —Selected. 


Eviforial Motes. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
The Various Types Of Saintliness. 

Temperament, church traditions, theological 
systems and other influences vary the type of 
saintliness. We have the contemplative and the 
active type, the Catholic and the Protestant 
type. We have Mary and Martha, John and 
Paul. We have the consecrated ones varying 
in talent, in age, in calling, in social position, 
even in character, and often in theological 
opinion or in church affiliation. Yet in every in- 
stance we have a touching and stirring life. It 
may be a life of quietness, a life of emotional 
communion with God. It may be a life of ar- 


dent philanthropy, continual service for the sick 


or the poor. It may be a life daily unselfish in 
the family. So in varied beauty and use live 
the children of God. 
Piety Among Heathen. 

Probably there has ever been even in the 
heathen world more or less of a halting faith, a 
blind prayer, some repentance and obedience, 
some who worship and serve God, some who, 
among evil-doers, have stood for righteousness. 
Some of the old church fathers expressed this. 
Baxter believed it. Paul spoke of God as mak- 
ing men ‘‘that they should seek the Lord if 
haply they might feel after him and find him.’’ 

Hope. 

Under hope many revive when despondent, 
rise up when fallen. They catch beforehand 
what is coming. Immense is ‘the effect to 
brighten the life for people struggling or 
afflicted; for people caring for a cause or a 
church, for the country or the world. This has 
been true in thousands of cases. 

Take hope for your present life. The Lord 
who named you in baptism, who comforts you 
in ordinances, also serves you in providences; 
takes care of you in trouble of sickness, of debt, 
of disappointment, of want. His help has been 
observed and recorded by others, or by you has 
been experienced in some relief. 

Take hope for society. Where the Gospel 
prevails there is an intelligent and irrepressible 
social hopefulness, a feeling that the world is not 
dominated by evil, an idea that persons can be 
good and nations be great. 

Take hope for the future world—the hope of 
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heaven, of exchanging weakness for strength, 
age for youth, poverty for riches, burdens for 
lightness, the absence of friends for their presence. 

So in all thingssecure, sanguine, sustained and 
carried forward, the soul says, ‘‘Thou, Lord, art 
my hope.’’ He is the object, the root and 
ground, the source and support of hope. For 
do we not read, ‘‘And the God of hope fill you 
with all joy in believing that ye may abound in 
hope.’’ 

There is even assurance of hope. Some deep 
quiet feeling comes that God has made the case 
his care. Some Scripture is sent home to you. 
Some spirit of happy prophecy has entered you. 
‘‘God revealeth his secret unto his servants the 


prophets.’’ 


The Family. 

While ordinarily some institutions are peculiar 
to one country and others to a group of coun- 
tries, the family is of those the line of which is as 
wide as the world. Plain, common, every-day, 
still it is one of the great world-forms. Man is 
ever in families. Up and down on the earth, 
allotted along its surface are his homes. They 
are among every people, red or yellow, black or 
white. They cover the earth like the flowers, 
as beautiful, asinnumerable, as frail and as ready 
to spring again. 

The world, conspicuous in a hundred ways, 
making and carrying, with streams and streams 
of people and goods coming and going; conspic- 
uous with cities and states and a mighty outward 
movement becomes nightly invisible and solitary 
in its homes on shore and slope and plain. Over 
an extent immeasureable are these smallest of 
our communities, not one nameless or lawless, 
all more or less worthy and happy. Though 
low and without note, quite isolated, the ways 
between them few, they stay deep set and 
supreme in their place, everywhere and forever, 
under the dome above and in the view of God 
their maker and provider. 

The families in Asia are not one thing, those 
in Europe another and those in America still 
another. Each is like the other in married life, 
parentage, childhood; like the other in form, 
nature and use. There can hardly be divisions 
in this primitive, fundamental form. It is much 
like the grasses, myriads of spears, low down, 
simple and alike; each single, distinct and not 
affiliated. Yet in plants at large there are orders 
and families, genera and species, to elaborate 


which is a mighty task. But the family world is 
avast, bright plain, neither crossed by ridge or 
highland or wall of any sort. 
Equality of Opportunity. 

An element of perfect civilization is such an 
arrangement of industry that a fair share of op- 
portunity to get natural gain is within reach of 
all. In the present enlargement both of democ- 
racy and intelligence it is not likely that econ- 
omic movement will stop short of such equality 
of opportunity. Certainly the principles of the 
gospel which are getting prevalent are in favor 
ofa social, political and an economic order which 
equally divides opportunity to work and oppor- 


_ tunity to receive the great gifts of the earth. 


Certainly the gospel by diminishing selfishness 
and increasing sympathy helps create that politi- 
cal economy which recognizes such equality of 
opportunity. 
The World’s Uprise. 


Paul has the idea of a providential, historic 
process in which there is an order; of the natural, 
and then the spiritual, the lower and then the 
higher, the law and then the gospel. Jesus has 
the idea of an historical process when he likens 
the kingdom of heaven to leaven which leaven- 
eth the whole lump or to a kernel of corn which 
grows to the blade, the ear, and the full corn in 
the ear. Added to this the history of the race 
makes clear,upon the whole, a line of moral and 
religious uprise. This is through what we com- 
monly call revealed religion. The Old Testa- 
ment prophets speak of such a glorious future 
over andover. ‘‘And it shall bein the last days, 
saith God, I will pour forth my spirit upon all 
flesh,’’—these are the words of Joel. 

That one thing in which Christian civilization 
differs from the other civilizations, is the Chris- 
tian religion. It has given unity and continuity 
of life to the social system. It has given depth, 
strength and permanence. It has given prim- 
arily that vast change the world of thought, feel- 
ing and action has been undergoing in these later 
centuries; the noblest civil, intellectual and moral 
progress of the world. Christ has been influen- 
tial on the character of these nations; his princi- 
ples have been the organic and evolutionary 
force of their history. Had barbarian Europe 
been left without him it would have never devel- 
oped into medieval modern Europe. It would 
either have so utterly overwhelmed Roman civil- 
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ization as to destroy it, or would have destroyed 
itself. With its old faith, it could have done 
little to preserve and purify. Butasanew world, 
developing under the guidance of Christian faith, 
it came to lead the advance of mankind in a civil- 
ization not Greek or Roman, not Teutonic, or 
racial or distinctively local, but Christian and 


universal. While to assimilate the barbarian body. 


retarded Christian civilization, still it rose, but 
favored all that was valuable in the barbarian 
people or in the classic culture, all that was valu- 
able in church doctrines and forms. Holding its 
own, it advanced until at last it had attained in- 
tellectual, material and moral heights never be- 
fore reached. 


Thrice within this generation has a gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth of Illinois as- 
sumed authority unwarranted by the Con- 
stitution of the State and of the nation. 
The first instance was in 1871. After the 
burning of Chicago, the United States mili- 
tary under command of Gen. P. H. Sheridan, 
was called out to protect property and life in 
the stricken city. Against this action Gov- 
ernor John M. Palmer protested as an inva- 
sion of the rights of Illinois as a sovereign 
State. Thesecond was in 1894, when Presi- 
dent Cleveland employed the military forces 
to protect government property and restore 
order during the Pullman strike. John P. 
Altgeld was the governor of Illinois, and he, 
too,strove to resist the employment of national 
power within the State unless with his con- 
sent. The third instance arose within the 
past month in connection with the strike at 
the coal mines in Virden, Ill. John R, Tan- 
ner, the present governor, was in vain ap- 
pealed to for troops to prevent riot and blood- 
shed. Not only did he refuse to send the 
troops needed, but after the inevitable con- 
flict he presumed to use the State troops, in 
contravention of law, Constitution, and jus- 
tice, to prevent non-union men from going to 
work in the mines. Governor Tanner has 
thus arrayed himself on the side of anarchy— 
unwittingly, perhaps—but his act is a clear 
usurpation of power. His dictum that it is 
sometimes necessary for an executive “to exe- 
cute a law before it has been enacted”’ is the 
excuse of a dictator. If a governor may take 
such ground, where will it end?—C. C. Advo- 
cate. 


The English Tongue. 


Cardinal Newman, in one of his Uni- 
versity lectures, makes a significant admis- 
sion. He is discussing the influence of lit- 
erature, and makes a plea for the develop- 
ment of what he terms a ‘‘Catholic English 
literature.’’ But to begin with he says: “We 
may as well understand the situation that 
confronts us. English literature always has 
been and now is Protestant.” ‘This fact is of 
tremendous import. A national literature is 
not made to hand. It is the growth of cen- 
turies. It has in it the crystallization of the 
thought of the people in their nascent period. 
It records their struggles, mirrors their hopes, 
their longings, their aspirations. It is indeed 
the embodiment of their very life, politically, 
intellectually, religiously. If Newman is 
right in saying that thus far the literature of 
England is Protestant, then we are safe in 
saying that English literature will always re- 
main Protestant. 

When Japan was concluding her treaty of 
peace with China at the close of the late war 
she demanded that it be written in English. 
Why? Because “the English language 
means what it says and says what it means.’’ 

It isnot thelanguage of finesse. It was not 
created for deception or double-dealing. Itmay 
not be so elegant as some other tongues, but it 
is straightforward and unequivocal. It can 
always beunderstood. Of what far-reaching 
import is this fact in an age which is more 
and more demanding that nations as well as 
men shall use speech that is ingenuous, in 
their dealings with one another! And who 
shall say it was not the English Bible that 
gave to the English tongue, finally, this 
rugged truth-telling characteristic ? 

Max Muller says that the most impressive 
thing he saw in India was that 5,000,000 na- 
tive children there were studying the Eng- 
lish language in the government and mission 
schools. English is now being taught ina 
majority of the schools of Japan, and in many 
in China. It is to-dayspoken by 120,000,000 
—about twice as many as speak any other 
single tongue. M. Simeoni predicts that by 
the end of the next century English will be 


_ spoken by not less than one billion people. 


It is,say philologists, steadily growing to be a 
universal language. Modern conditions of 
trade, of diplomacy, of scientific invention, 
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all conspire to extend the sphere of the virile 
English tongue. 

But there isa far more tremendous fact still 
to be considered. Six-sevenths of the work 
of Christian missionaries in all the world is 
performed by men and women whose native 
tongue isthe English. America and Eng- 
land are not only the greatest nations on the 
planet in respect of wealth and commercial 
power, but they are the great missionary 
peoples. Wherever their flags go the Eng- 
lish Bible goes. Of the 3,000 and more stu- 
dents now enrolled in the Missionary Volun- 
teer movement fully seven-eighths speak the 
English tongue. God is getting ready a vast 
army of picked soldiers to carry this Protes- 
tant, truth-telling, Bible-enshrining English 
tongue to the uttermost parts of the habitable 
earth. Anglo-Saxons have no need to be 
ashamed either of their literature or of their 
mission among men. 


Only Believe. 

I approached the clerk of a steamer and asked, 
‘*Can I engage a stateroom on this evening’s 
boat?” ‘‘Yes,”’ was the answer. I turneh 
and looked at the diagram, or ‘‘plan,’’ of etd 
steamer’s saloon; and, selecting a certain room, 
asked that that particular number be set down to 
my name. ‘‘I cannot promise you any one par- 


ticular room at present, sir,’’ replied the clerk;. 


‘four returns are not all in from the hotels, and 
I know not yet what numbers have been taken. 
But I will take your name and secure a good 
room for you.’’ Feeling doubtful of the slim 
prospect, it being the season of midsummer, and 
the traveling heavy by this route, I ventured to 
suggest, ‘‘ Perhaps it may be that all the rooms 
are taken up, sir; how, then, shall I know that I 
Shall have a room?’ The gentlemanly clerk 
looked up into my eyes, and with a friendly, 
firm voice replied, ‘‘ Because I tell you so.”’ | 
could only answer, ‘‘Your word is sufficient, sir; 
excuse me for doubting you.” As I walked 
away and through the crowded streets I repeated 
several times within myself, ‘I have the state- 
room; his promise is given to me; his honor re- 
quires he should fulfill it."". When, an hour be- 
fore the boat started in the morning, I returned 
the clerk at once recognized me, and pointing 
to a certain number on the diagram observed, 
“*]T have retained that room for you; it is among 
the best."". And I had all day cheerfully ‘‘ be- 


lieved that it would be even as it was told me’’ 
(Acts xxvii: 25). It is unnecessary to add even 
a word to apply this simple incident to God and 
his promise, or man and his duty to believe him. 
It applies itself. If the promise of a man is to 
be taken at par, the Word of God is greater, and 
cannot fail. The ‘‘Word of the Lord’’ is come 
unto us in those exceeding great and precious 
promises, and shall we not joyfully trust in them ? 
And this is Christ’s wonderful check, signed 
with his name, handed over to us to be filled up: 
‘‘T say unto you, What things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and 
ye shall have them.’’—Rev. W. H. Boole. 


Bill to Abolish Canteens 


H. R. 7937 (Report 1629), on House Calen- 
dar, with favorable report. 

A bill to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
on any reservation or in any building under con- 
trol of the United States Government, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That hereafter it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person or persons to sell, give away, 
or otherwise dispose of any kind of intoxicating 
liquors on any reservation under control of, or in 
any building owned or controlled by, the United 
States Government. 


Sec. 2. That any violation of this Act shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall, for each separate offense, be punished bya 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 


Sec. 3. That the Federal courts shall have 
jurisdiction of all violations of this Act. 


To the United States House of Representatives: 
The undersigned earnestly petition your honora- 
ble body to pass the Ellis bill, H. R. 7937, to 
abolish liquor selling in ‘‘canteens,’’ immigrant 
stations, and Government buildings. 


The foregoing petition was endorsed by vote 


CaM and the undersigned was authorized to so 


[Petition above, send to your Congressman; 
petiton below, to one of your Senators. When 
numerous individual signatures are to be signed, 


paste these headings on large sheets. Cut off 
petition below. } 


Lo the United States Senate: The undersigned 
earnestly petition your honorable body to pass 
the Ellis bill, H. R. 7937, to abolish liquor sell- 


ing in ‘‘canteens,"’ immigrant stations, and Gov- 
ernment buildings. 


| 
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Our Contributors. 


How Home Missions Can Make Patriotic 
Citizens of the Hawaiian Islanders. 


BY MRS. D. W. BALCH. 


It will take a good deal more than the cere- 
mony of annexation, which took place on August 
12th last, to make good American citizens of the 
Hawaiians. Though the gentlest and kindest of 
people, their love of country and pride of race is 
very strong, and when we consider that the 
American element, including the English resi- 
dents, comprises only one-sixth the population, 
can we wonder that they consider us robbers and 
usurpers, and have as yet no love for us and our 
flag. We must remember that although their flag 
was insignificant, it was ¢Aezrs; their rulers have 
been mostly selfish, ignorant and arbitrary, but 
they were of their own race and blood. There 
is something infinitely pathetic in the death of a 
nation, however obscure, and the lowering for- 
ever of a flag, however insignificant. It is useless 
yet to tell those people that they have fallen into 
good hands, and have gained more than they 
have lost, but as the years go by, if justice and 
right prevail in the legislation for their benefit, 
we may hope to teach them what a glorious 
thing it is to be an American citizen, and what 
an altogether desirable thing it is to live under 
the ‘‘Stars and Stripes.’” It will take time, 

tience. and earnest missionary efforts to do 
this, but we have made a good beginning, and 
Admiral Miller cannot be too highly commended 
for the tact and good taste he showed in making 
the annexation ceremonies strictly official and as 
considerate as possible of the feelings of the 
natives. 

We shall succeed in making good loyal citi- 
zens of these people in proportion as we show 
them their rights are sacred in our eyes, and that 
we do not intend that they shall be utterly 
crushed between the upper and nether millstones 
of Yankee aggressiveness on the one hand, and 
Chinese rapacity on the other. Could it not be 
that some part of this fair land that was once all 
theirs should be set apart for their use? Now 
that the old things have passed away, why should 
Liliuokalani hold the crown lands, one-third the 
area of these Islands, with a present yearly in- 
come of $100,000, sure to be enormously in- 
creased under the new order of things? Have 
not the Kalakou family been sufficiently well 
paid for misruling their country? Why not 
divide the crown lands among the natives? 

If we want to make good citizens of these peo- 
ple, and fit them for the right of suffrage, which 
is sure to come to them in time, we must demon- 
strate to them that they are better off under our 
rule, and that the eternal principle of justice and 
equality is the basis of our government. Mission- 
ary work, in the highest sense, should include 
a care for the bodies as well as the souls of its 


converts, their temporal, as well as spiritual wel- 
fare. Let ussee that they are not robbed entirely 
of that fair land which has been theirs from time 
immemorial. Let us see that their public schools 
are broadened and increased and that the beauti- 
ful ceremony of flag salute takes place therein 
daily. Let us see that their sanitary laws are im- 
proved, and above all, let us see that that dread 
disease of leprosy is thoroughly investigated and 
studied, and that all the advanced ideas of modern 
science are enlisted in the fight against its prop- 
agation and spread, and that the horrible crime 
against civilization and humanity, which is being 
constantly permitted at Molokai, be stopped. 
Let us have two Molokais at once, and not per- 
mit these poor, ignorant people to transmit the 
curse of this most fearful disease to countless 
generations of the future. 

All this, Iam sure, is the work of our mis- 
sionary societies, but in just what manner it can 
be accomplished, and how these ideas can be 
impressed on the powers that be, it will take 
some one more experienced than myself to tell. 
But before we have accomplished all this, we 
shall find we have disarmed all hostility, and of 
all citizens of our loved country, none will be 
more patriotic and loyal than the natives of fair 
Hawaii. 


What It Costs to Enter the Presbyterian 
Ministry.. 

None but the ministers themselves know what 
it costs, and they rarely ever speak of it except 
among themselves. Why they should he so 
excessively modest as never to present the mat- 
ter to the people in its business aspects is beyond 
comprehension. Few people are aware of the 
long years of study, and toil, and expense re- 
quired for the Presbyterian ministry. Most of 
our congregations whose pastors receive less 
than a thousand a year would be surprised if told 
it cost their pastor $10,000 to prepare for the 
ministry, and that his salary not much more than 
pays the interest on his investment. Neverthe- 
less, a little reflection will convince anyone ot the 
truth of this statement. For after leaving the 
grammar school, it takes ten long years to get 
ready for the pulpit at a cost of from $300 to 
$500 a year, making a total of from $3,000 to 
$5,000 in the ten years’ course. The interest on 
the annual expenses from the time when they 
were incurred to the end of the course will 
amount to from $945 to $1,575, which added to 
the principal will give a sum total of from $3,945 
to $6,575. 

But this is simply the actual outlay in money. 
What.is the value of the young man's time es- 
timated in probable earnings during the school 
period? From the age of 18 to 20 the young 
man completes his high school studies, and is 
ready for College where he must spend four 
years, and afterwards three years more in the 
Theological Seminary. What are the probable 
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earnings of a young man for these seven years if 
devoted to business? With his high school edu- 
cation alone he is capable of taking almost any 
position in our public schools with a salary of at 
leasta thousand a year. Deducting a living ex- 
pense of $400 a year, he is able to save $600 or 
$4,200 in seven years. The interest on his an- 
nual savings will amount in seven years to $822, 
making a total of $5,022 which represents the 
money value of his time spent in College and 
Seminary. This sum added to his actual ex- 
pense in school makes a sum total of from 
$8,967 to $11,597, or in round numbers an 
average of $10,000 as the cost of preparation for 
the Presbyterian ministry. | 


Ideals. 


BY E. WOODWARD BROWN. 


Some spend life in pursuit of ideals—ideals 
justified by reason and imagination; ideals justi- 
fied by the pleasure they give and the use they 
are; ideals appealing to hope and calling out ef- 
fort. Some live in a world arising out of won- 
der and beauty and good. They follow afar 
these glorious things; the knight of chivalry the 
charm of woman, the crusader of Europe the 
sepulchre in Asia. It is the quest of the Holy 
Grail. They have a perpetual vision. And 
though never attaining they are always pursuing. 

The ideal has its use. The object of an ideal 
is to have a standard by which to construct, ad- 
just and improve; is to have something actual 
or imaginable with which we may compare or 
contrast the real. The ideal has its experiences 
that are precious; its possibilities that are inex- 
haustible. He who cherishes the ideal, lives with 
his country, his church, his enterprise, his friends, 
his home, his heaven, all, magnified and en- 
riched. | 

And in the great world the values of the ideal 
are supreme and dominant. They draw us on. 
Our aspirations and imaginations create art and 
literature in the intellectual world; virtues and 
graces in the moral world; discovery and inven- 
tion in the material world; the more perfect 
state in the political and the more perfect eco- 
nomics in the industrial world. 

Our higher beliefs enable us to have high ideals of 
honor, of patriotism, of religion. These in turn 
give us a higher culture. The Gospel idea of 
manhood, or womanhood, or childhood, or citi- 
‘zenship, or friendship, is above all other such 
ideals in history. It corrects and completes 
them. One method of religious training is 
through the presentation of ideal persons. The 
charm of saintly childhood, or womanhood, or 
manhood affects feeling and volition, conduct 
and character. That type of consecration is ap- 
preciated, and rises to the ascendant. 

method of moral training is through the 
presentation of moral ideals. The great moral 
ideal of the Indian brave at the stake is fortitude. 
Perhaps his great moral ideal all through life is 
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fortitude. The great moral ideal of the Hindoo 
saint is to live hard, to suffer the loss of all things. 
The great moral ideal of the soldier is to face 
danger; is to obey and again to obey. Here we 
appeal to personal pride, toself-respect. We let 
one be his own imaster; let him criticise, dis- 
cuss, choose; let him retain his confidence in 
himself; meanwhile, the ideal which he did not 
make is directing him, keeping him to his duty. 
His sense of his own dignity and worth keep his 
virtue. His honor demands that he be faithful, 
be he servant, soldier, cowboy, or what. He 
maintains that excellence which is demanded of 
him from that personal and that public opinion 
which he regards. The judge is just, the advo- 
cate is faithful to his client, the doctor to his pa- 
tient. 

One method of training, then, is through the 
presentation of ideals, and one object of every 
well-wisher of men is that their ideals be as 
worthy and valuable as possible. For they judge 
themselves singly by their single ideals, and so- 
cially by the ideal, the standard, of their partic- 
ular social set or order. The great question, 
then, is what are the ideals of men and 
societies, what are felt to be the true and the 
beautiful, what are thought to be the useful and 
desirable, what is moral and what is religious: 
just so far as the domestic, the social, the church 
condition turns on people then their ideals, their 
standards, are all important. For these visions, 
these judgments, are their guides. 


The Chautauqua Reading Courses. 
BY MRS. M. H. FIELD. 


The lengthening evenings of this season of the 
year suggest to every thoughtful mind ideas of 
carrying on coveted lines of reading. One is 
not driven to the fireside here as in more incle- 
ment countries, but the long hours of darkness 
are almost imperative and the evening lamp as 
enticing here as elsewhere. We all read in this 
end of the nineteenth century, but how few read 
wisely, to remember, to assimilate, -to advance 
intellectually? And we all belong to clubs 
where there seems to be much intellectual work 
done, but how much of this is just a little socia- 
bility, and the pleasant listening to somebody 
else’s brilliant essay! 

Listen to a plea for a course of reading which 
has proved its adaptability and its excellence—a 
plan for home study not too extended, yet cov- 
ering a great deal of ground in its own way. If 
the good old ‘‘Chautauqua idea’’ has been 
elbowed out a little by its numerous progeny, it 
has not been extinguished, and now boldly comes 
again to the front. 

_ This year, beginning October tst, is the Eng- 
lish year. Who does not love England more 
than ever in these days of alliance? What his- 
tory or literature compares with that of England ? 
Come, let us be Chautauquans and_ read 


“Twenty Centuries of English History,’’ and 
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‘‘From Chaucer to Tennyson.’’ Let us read 
alone, if we must, but join a circle if we can. 


The magazine of this society, Zhe Chautauguan, 
is itself a most delightful course of reading, and 
has won a foremost place among the monthlies. 
It throws brilliant side-lights on the subject of 
study, besides having able articles on all the top- 
ics of the times. Among other attractions of 
this year there is to be a series of papers de- 
scribing a tour through England, visiting all 
famous historic places. 


The complete Chautauqua course for a year 
includes five books and the magazine, but there 
are numerous shorter courses. 


The cost is trifling, compared with value re- 
ceived. Write to Mrs. E. J. Dawson, San Jose, 
the Pacific Coast Secretary, for a circular with 
full information, or call at the book store, 1037 
Market street, San Francisco, and obtain all 
needed directions. 3 


Opportunity. 
BY AARON BACHELOR. 


It has been said that few men have opportu- 
nity in life to do great things; but that all men 
have opportunity to do many little things where- 
by the little world in which they live may be bet- 
ter. It costs only a little effort to speak a word 
of cheer; and this word may help to lift a droop- 
ing spirit, which in turn may help another de- 
spondent. We are told that the worlds, with all 
their attendant bodies, are made up from atoms; 
that all great things had their small beginnings, 
and that time is required to do all things. Each 
minute has its sixty seconds, that each hour has 
its sixty minutes, that each day has its twenty- 
four hours; that days, weeks and months consti- 
tute time. So runs the great chronometer, and 
so also runsthe opportunity to do good in the 
little things of life. We all need schooling in lit- 
tle things. The little acts of politeness, by doing 
little things to oblige others. The little hospi- 
talities—sharing it may be a peach or some like 
fruit with another. I was much impressed by 
this very thing only a few days ago: 


I called at the cottage of a poor woman. It 
was the noon hour; the table was clean spread, 
and the woman in the sweetest simplicity of her 
nature, asked me to dine with her. I excused 
myself on account of haste, and within a few min- 
utes I had called at two different homes where 
each party was at dinner, and whose ability to 
entertain was ample, but there was no cordial 
invitation to break bread with them—and they 
were acquaintances too—while the poor woman 
was astranger. Truly, it has been said, that 
the old-fashioned cordiality is fast dying out, and 
great is the pity. 

It remains with the disciples of the Lord Jesus 
to renew this time-honored custom of sharing 
our meal with those who enter our door—an op- 
portunity to serve, it may be, the elect of heaven. 


What Otbers Think. 


North and South. 


From an able and interesting letter by L. W. 
Munhall in the Vew York Observer of October 
30th we extract the following: 

‘‘T was present one day at a session of the last 
General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in Dr. Palmer’s church, in New Orleans. 
I metan honored commissioner with whom I had 
a most delightful time. In our conversation I 
said to him: 

‘« Ts it not about time that Presbyterians had 
come around all right? The men who did the 
fighting in our Civil War made up their differ- 
ences as soon as the war was over. Then com- 
mercial men and manufacturers made up. Then 
the politicians; but the followers of the Prince of 
Peace haven’t got together yet. Is it not about 
time they did ?? He replied: 

«Slavery divided the churches, North and 
South, and the Civil War widened the breach; 
but those issues no longer keep us apart. Wil- 
son, Robinson, Thornwell, Dabney and others 
who opposed union for those reasons are gone. 
Dr. Palmer is pretty nearly the only one of the 
great men of the ‘‘Old Guard” yet with us; and 
he, in his old age, is as gentle and sweet as 
heaven. I know he would not longer object to 
union on those grounds. The war and slavery 
no longer figure for very much in the matter. If 
these questions were wholly out of the way, 
union would yet be impossible. There are five 
reasons why the churches North and South can- 
not come together organically: 

‘* “First. The position of the Northern brethren 
on the woman question. The Southern Church 
will never approve of women speaking in public. 

‘««Second. The things permitted and tolerated 
by the Young People’s Societies; young women 
are urged to speak and pray in their meetings. 
Many of the young people, of both sexes, make 
long journeys, even across the continent, with- 
out suitablé escort; parade the streets, hold 
street-corner meetings, sing and talk in a loud 
manner on street cars and in other places. We 
of the South believe these things are improper, 
and cannot approve of them. 

‘‘*Third. Political matters. The preachers up 
North ‘‘dabble’’ in politics. We of the South 
believe that ministers of the gospel ought to keep 
out of politics. 

‘¢‘Fourth. We of the South can never see 
and think as the brethren of the North on the 
racial question. 

‘¢«Fifth. The toleration granted the higher 
criticism of the Bible by the Northern Church 
and the consequent prevalence of scepticism as 
to fundamental doctrines is the greatest of all 
difficulties in the way of union. We in the 
South believe the Bible is God’s Word, and ad- 
here loyally to the Confessional status and usage 
of the Presbyterian Church.’ ’’ 
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In a Nutshell. 


Here it isin a nutshell. The church paper is 
one of the working forces of each local church; 
is part of its equipment. It creates and maintains 
denominational atmosphere and feeling; church 
interest, knowledge and zeal. 

The New York Zxaminer of recent date makes 
the following pertinent remarks regarding the 
worth of the religious newspaper: ‘‘Our Method- 
ist ministerial brethren are alive to the importance 
of having the papers of their denomination in the 
homes of their people. They consider the church 
paper as ‘the best and most effective assistant 
pastor.’ The late Dr. J. O. Peck regarded it as 
necessary to the highest success of his pastorate, 
and wrote: ‘I worked to get subscribers with all 
the tact and enthusiasm I could if I had owned 
the paper and received all the profits. Iwasa 
partner inthe concern. I received my dividends 
in a more intelligent and devoted membership.’ 
Baptist pastors who will follow Dr. Peck’s ex- 
ample will be able to give like testimony as to 
the value of a religious paper as an assistant in 
awakening interest and enthusiasm on the part 
of the people.’’ 


A Paradox. 


We cull the following from the Lutheran Ob- 
server of October 21st. The East is the home 
of civility and ceremonial. Men of the world 
know the value of civility. The most experi- 
enced value it highest. The oldest nations have 
the most of it, and regard it as immemorial 
usage never to be disregarded: 

‘‘The most paradoxical spectacle presented to 
the world for many years, is furnished by the 
daily cable reports of the extraordinary honors 
accorded by the Sultan of Turkey to the Protest- 
ant emperor of Protestant Germany, during his 
tour to Jerusalem to dedicate a Protestant church, 
on the anniversary of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. We do not mean to suggest or convey the 
idea that there is anything improper in such 
courteous attentions from one sovereign to an- 
other, for we regard the course of the Sultan in 
this affair highly appropriate and honorable. 
But his courtesy in thus honoring the German 
emperor places these real representatives of an- 
tagonistic forms of religion—Mohammedanism 
and Christianity—in such an unusual and tolerant 
relation and role, as to present a striking tableau 
of great historic interest.’’ 


More System in Charity. 


We quote the following from the Christian 
Advocate (Methodist) of New York October 3oth. 
The charity work of every city so far as possible 
should be symmetrical and harmonious, nothing 
in excess, nothing defective, a beautiful and com- 
plete thing, going on with the thoroughness 
and precision of machinery: 

‘‘An important agitation has begun in Phila- 
delphia for the adoption of the system of co-ordi- 


nation of charity institutions, such as exists in 
New York and Boston, and which is necessary 
to prevent the practice of deception which en- 
courages pauperism. There are about four hun- 
dred charitable organizations in Philadelphia, 
and the agitators direct attention to a plan which 
has worked well in Allegheny, Pa., where it was 
initiated by Ex-Mayor Kennedy, and was by 
him called the ‘‘Charity Clearing House.’’ The 
underlying principle is that each society afford- 
ing relief shall report the name and address of 
the relieved person to a central office. In Alle- 
gheny it was found—as it has been found in 
every city and town of which we have particular 
knowledge—that many families had made a prac- 
tice of living on charity, receiving relief from 
three or four societies at the same time. The 
Clearing House in Allegheny was so effectual in 
preventing this that the system is to be extended 
to Pittsburg, across the river, and to be estab- 
lished on a permanent basis for the two cities. 

“From a close knowledge of the workings of 
the Charity Organization Society of this city we 
can unreservedly recommend it to the considera- 
tion of any city contemplating such a movement 
as is herein outlined.’’ 


Our Big Trusts. 


Here is a clear and solid statement about 
trusts. One question is, when does business 
policy become wrong? Another is, how far are 
we to make allowances for business secretiveness? 
Still another is, how far is one member of a cor- 
poration responsible for the working of the whole 
system of corporations? And yet another is, if 
trusts are, as is said, in the line of a natural eco- 
nomic evolution, what are we going to do about 
it? Shall we simply legislate against these alone, 
or shall we put more or less of these under the 
control of the people at large? ‘‘Mr. Rockefeller’ s 
imperturbability was finally upset by the close 
questioning to which he was subjected in the in- 
vestigation of the Standard Oil Trust and its re- 
lations. Probably the Standard Oil Co. is neither 
worse nor better than a thousand other great 
combinations of the time, which serve the public 
fairly well but strangle their rivals with remorse- 
less and premeditated cruelty. What the public 
sees is the steady growth in power and unscru- 
pulousness of corporations that either ride over 
law or contrive to evade its provisions. Mr. 
Rockefeller is advertised opportunely as having 
made another great gift to a charity in Cleveland-— 
a social settlement in the Italian quarter. It is 
good that he does good with his gains: it were 
better that he obtained them by methods that 
would bear the light.’’ — Universalist Leader. 


The man who has so little knowledge of hu- 
man nature, as to seek happiness by changing 
anything but his own dispositions, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 
which he purposes to remove.—Colton. 
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The Story of the Regicides. 
BY REV. O. W. SCOTT, A.M. 


‘‘There, look! those are two of Cromwell’s 
men!’’ So exclaimed the children of Boston in 
1660 when they saw, not infrequently, two nota- 
ble men walking the streets of that city. These 
men were stalwart and soldierly, attracting at- 
tention wherever and whenever they appeared. 

Who were these men of martial bearing? 
Their names were Edward Whalley and William 
Goffe. The latter was a son-in-law of the for- 
mer. Whalley was first cousin of Oliver Crom- 
well, and, as an officer of cavalry, had distin- 
guished himseif at the battles of Naseby, Banby 
and Dunbar, and had been promoted to the 
office of colonel. Goffe was a colonel of infan- 
try, commanding Cromwell’s ‘‘Ironsides’’ at 
the battle of Dunbar, and, like Whalley, was 
later promoted to the office of major-general. 

These men were fugitives from England, and 
they came to be known as ‘‘the regicides,’’ and 
for the following reasons: 

King Charles I was on the throne of England. 
He possessed some domestic virtues, but was 
headstrong, turbulent, and unreasonable in mat- 
ters of state. ‘‘He ruled without law, and laid 
taxes without consent of Parliament.’’ This 
legislative body rebelled against the unjust and 
disloyal ruler, and there came to be the ‘‘King’s 
party’’ and the ‘‘Parliament party.’’ The latter 
party, led by Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, 


proceeded to try the accused king for high trea-_ 


son. This trial began January 20, 1649, before 
the High Court of Justice, as ‘‘judges’’ court 
was called. After a seven-days’ session the 
king was condemned to death, and three days 
later, January 30th, he was beheaded before the 
royal palace of Whitehall. 

The English commonwealth flourished under 
the immediate leadership of Cromwell for nine 
years. Directly after his death (1658) the com- 
monwealth began to decline, and was utterly 
overthrown in May, 1659, when Charles II was 
proclaimed king, and Englishmen were again 
subject to the house of Stuart. When the new 
king came to the throne, fear for personal safety 
overtook the late parliamentary party, who had, 
ten years before, tried and beheaded the king’s 
father, Charles I. 

Before he came to power Charles II had 
promised to pardon all who should acknowledge 
his authority, except those whom Parliament 
might condemn. The House of Commons was 
ready to pardon all of the members of the High 
Court of Justice (which had condemned to death 
Charles 1), but the House of Lords refused to 
agree to this proposition, and insisted that they 
should be brought to trial. The new king, by 
proclamation, declared that all those members 
of the High Court who failed to deliver them- 
selves up within fourteen days should receive no 
pardon. Nineteen surrendered themselves. Oth- 
ers were apprehended while endeavoring to es- 
cape, and ten were executed. | 


The members of this parliamentary court came 
to be known as ‘‘the regicides,’’ having pro- 
cured the death of Charles I. This they did in- 
spired by the motto: ‘‘Opposition to tyrants is 
obedience to God.’’ Among the fifty-nine who 
signed the decree of execution were the two men 
introduced to our notice at the opening of this 
paper. Like others, they fled from the ven- 
geance of Charles II. They reached Boston by 
the same ship that announced the restoration of 
the house of Stuart. They came to New Eng- 
land for refuge, fearing the new king, and were 
cordially welcomed by the governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Their escape was discovered by the 
vassals of the king, and a royal decree went forth 
for their arrest. Whalley and Goffe had been 
altogether too prominent and active in Crom- 
well’s time to be allowed to evade the wrath of 
the king. 

The Massachusetts authorities learning, through 
the act of indemnity, that these men were not 
pardoned, seriously contemplated the necessity 
of apprehending and surrendering them to the 
king’s officers, that the colony might not be 
under the suspicion of disloyalty. Whereupon 
these regicide fugitives took further alarm and, 
by the aid of friends, proceeded to New Haven, 
Conn., where they were secreted by sympathiz- 
ers from the organized pursuit of the king. 


Two young English officers—Thomas Kirk 
and Thomas Kellond—were commissioned to 
discover and arrest them. Promises of promo- 
tion, if successful, stimulated their zeal, and they 
set forth on their mission, which could be ex- 
tended, if necessary, to Manhattan, New York. 

Interesting and exciting events in the career 
of the regicides now quickly followed each other. 
It had become a question of pursuers and 
pursued. 

Following on the track of the fugitives the 
crown officers halted at Guilford to secure 
authority and aid from Governor Leete to search 
within the jurisdiction of Connecticut. But Gov- 
ernor Leete was in thorough sympathy with the 
regicides, and used every means to detain and 
delay their pursuers. For this he was accused 
of disloyalty to the king, and threatened with 
punishment for such action. 

Nevertheless, the governor secretly dispatched 
word and warning to New Haven, and Rev. 
John Davenport secreted the fugitives in the 
cellar of his house. The day being Saturday on 
which the governor was called upon for aid, he 
absolutely refused to violate the Sabbath or do 
anything about the matter until Monday. 

On that self-same Sunday Rev. Mr. Daven- 
port, the friend and defender of the regicides, 
preached a zealous sermon from this significant 
text (Isa. xvi: 3, 4): ‘‘Take counsel, execute 
judgment; hide the outcasts, betray not him 
that wandereth. Let mine outcasts dwell with 
thee, Moab; be thou a covert to them from the 
face of the spoiler.’’ 

Mr. Davenport’s people were well aware of 
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the circumstances, and needed no special ‘‘appli- 
cation’ of the text or discourse to bring them 
into sympathy with these men who had fought 
for the rights of Englishmen under Cromwell. 

Monday morning Governor Leete and the 
king’s officers rode into New Haven. The off- 
cers urged immediate action, claiming the right 
of search. The governor insisted on calling to- 
gether the ‘‘magistrates.’’ This, as he in- 
tended, consumed several hours, giving time for 
the escape of the regicides. At the close of the 
meeting of the magistrates it was decided that it 
would be necessary to call together the general 
court. The king’s officers were furious over 
the delay, and accused the governor of treason; 
but he simply replied: ‘‘We honor his majesty, 
but we have tender consciences.’’ Finding that 
they could not overawe the Connecticut authori- 
ties by demands or threats, disgusted and de- 
feated, the represen tatives of the crown departed 
for Manhattan to consult Governor Stuyvesant, 
the Dutch executive. 

Meanwhile the ‘‘colonels’’ (as they were 
known in the colonies) were hidden in a spot 
three miles out in the wilderness, known as 
Hatchet Harbor. Later they were guided to 
‘‘West Rock,’’ or Providence Hill, as they called 
it. Here they excavated a deep cave, in which 
they remained several months, their temporal 
needs being supplied by sympathizers who lived 
close by. This excavation at West Rock has 
always been known as ‘‘The Judge’s Cave,”’ 
though it would be impossible to identify the 
place to-day. A pile of bowlders on the ex- 
treme top of the rock is somtimes pointed out 
as the cave, but this is only a figment of the im- 
agination. 

East Rock and West Rock are twin granite 
elevations near the city of New Haven, about 
400 feet above the level of the sea. From either 
‘“‘rock’’ a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country is obtained, as the writer can testify 
from his own observations. Upon East Rock 
there is erected a soldiers’ monument of splendid 
proportions. Both ‘‘rocks’’ are being converted 
into parks. Their summits are reached by 
smooth spiral driveways. 

In 1664 a new edict was issued by Charles II 
for the arrest of the regicides, and crown officers 
were instructed to institute thesearch. Learning 
of the renewed effort to apprehend them, they 
prepared to go to Hadley, Mass. Safely reach- 
ing there, they were successfully secreted for ten 
years by Rev. John Russell, pastor in that town. 
From that time these refugees scarcely appeared 
during the day, not even in the fields surround- 
ing the mansion. They received gifts from the 
colonists and remittances from England, these 
latter and all correspondence being sent under 
fictitious names. 

An impressive and interesting story comes 
from the regicides in Hadley. It was at the 
time of King Philip’s War. The colonists were 
threatened with an Indian massacre. The war- 


riors were at hand. The people were in anxiety 
and confusion, for they seemed to have no 
leader. Suddenly a man of impressive and mar- 
tial bearing appeared. He came to the front as 
one born to lead. He organized the forces, led 
the attack on King Philip’s warriors, and won a 
signal victory. As suddenly as he appeared, so 
suddenly did he disappear. It was thought for 
a time that he was a heavenly messenger, but in 
later years it was revealed that the venerable 
leader was Colonel William Goffe, the regicide. 
He had come forth from his hiding-place to aid 
the New England colonists in their struggle with 
the fierce Indian king. 

It is believed that Edward Whalley died at the 
home of Rev. John Russell, and was there 
buried, as, in 1795, when the Russell mansion 
was demolished, the removal of a slab in the cel- 
lar revealed human remains of large size; and the 
historian Palfrey adds that it was believed that 
these remains ‘‘belonged to the stout frame 
which swept through Prince Rupert’s line at 
Naseby.’’ 

Goffe probably lived several years longer, but 
concerning his death or place of burial we have 
absoutely no reliable data. 

Thus lived the men who fought with Oliver 
Cromwell; who were identified with the British 
commonwealth; fled to New England on the re- 
establishment of the monarchy; and remained ex- 
iles for life for the crime of contending for public 
and individual rights and liberties of English- 
men. 

Another regicide, Col. John Dixwell, also fled 
to New England a few months later than Whalley 
and Goffe, but his flight not being traced by the 
king, he was not so easily apprehended. Not 
being immediately associated with his fellow- 
Englishmen in their exile, and enduring much 
less of persecution, we have not followed his 
career in this paper. His later years were spent 
in New Haven, where he lived openly, reared a 
family, and died in peace. A marble shaft, suit- 
ably inscribed, has been erected to his memory. 


Such is the ‘‘story of the regicides.’’ —Zpworth 
Herald. 


His Dog Saved Him. 


While Albert Spear, of Christiana Hundred, 
with a wallet containing $200 in his pocket, was 
on his way home one evening he passed a number 
of tramps in the West Yard, who became threat- 
ening. He was accompanied by his dog, an in- 
telligent collie. Quickly pulling the wallet from 
his pocket, Spear placed it in the canine’s mouth 
and said, ‘‘Take that home quick.’’ The dog 
started down the road at a rapid rate and a tramp 
who saw the wallet in its mouth started in pur- 
suit. The dog rapidly outstripped his pursuer, 
and Mr. Spear also escaped. When Mr. Spear 
reached home, he found him lying in the wood- 
shed of his home with the wallet tightly held be- 
tween his fore paws.—Philadelphia Record. 
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The Home Circle. 


Song of Trust. 
BY ADA ABBOTT DUNTON. 


“What time Lam afraid Iwill trust thee.’’ ( Ps. lvi: 3.) 
I. 


Within the hollow of the Father’s hand eternal 
Sweetly I rest; 
ate: — the waves beat fierce around the life ex- 
ernal, 
God’s way is best; 
And I can trust him to preserve my soul from danger, 
For He has ever led me, e’en when I, a stranger, 
Denied His Word made flesh, and cradled in a man- 


ger. 
IT. 
Bearing with patient love my puerile wisdom’s blind- 
ness, 


At my soul’s door 
He stood, waiting to offer love for my unkindness; 
, What could he more? 
Until I, ay with the struggle, never ending, 
Listened to the small voice, before unheeded, blending 
With His most earnest pleading, pardon to me sending. 


ITT. 


At last I’m resting safe in His eternal keeping; 
No fears annoy; 
Knowing that while the cross hangs heavy on me weep- 
ing, 


Grief ends in joy. 
Striving to bear in gladness what each day imposes, 
Wearing the thorns of life, if denied its roses, 
Safe in the fullness of God’s love my soul reposes. 


Sunol Glen, Cal. 


General Shafter’s Test. 


Colonel Thomas H. Barry, Adjutant-General 
to Major-General Otis, before leaving for Manila 
told a good story of Major-General Shafter’s 
shooting in the days when he was a colonel on 
the Mexican border. A day before hetook ship 
for the Philippines Barry, with Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Hughes, discussing Shafter’s gallantry be- 
fore Santiago, said: 

‘‘T was Shafter’s aid years ago when we both 
were bronzing under the hottest sun that shines 
in these States. Shafter was known as the best 
shot not only in his regiment, but in the whole 
country about. One dayan officer from another 
regiment, not acquainted with Shafter’s ability in 
this line, visited the post and soon made it ap- 
parent to us that he esteemed himself about as 
expert a marksman as ever pulled a trigger. We 
secretly laughed at his opinion of himself, and 
whispered to each other, ‘Just wait till Pecos 
Bill gets after him.’ 

‘‘Well, his time came. One morning Shafter 
and I started out to ride forty miles or more to 
another post, and the visitor asked to be allowed 
toaccompany us. We trotted along easily until 
about noon, when we halted to eat our luncheon, 
which we packed with us. At that time officers 
carried short carbines on such service, and I had 
one strapped to my saddle. The conversation 
drifted from the topography of the country to 
marksmanship, and the offcer—call him Smith 


—said: ‘Say, colonel, have you got any shots in 
your regiment?’ 

‘‘Shafter smiled and replied: ‘Have I? Why, 
I’ve got some men that can discount the sharp- 
shooters you read about. Officers, too. I’m 
not much myself, but when you get back to the 
fort I'll tell a few of the good ones to show you 
a thing or two.’ 

‘Just then an antelope sprang up a quarter of 
a mile away, and all seeing it at the same 
moment reached for their carbines. Shafter was 
quickest, and in a second adjusted the sights to 
six hundred feet and blazed away. Down came 
Mr. Antelope, and when we rode up to where he 
lay, we found a bullet over his heart. 

‘‘Smith examined the wound, looked over the 
carbine, and then muttered, half aside, ‘Not bad. 
You say you’re not in it with others officers in 
your regiment, colonel?’ 

‘* ‘No,’ said Shafter, ‘I’m ashamed of myself 
alongside of them.’ 

‘‘A couple of hours later another antelope ap- 
peared, but farther away, Smith fidgeted a 
moment and then said eargerly, ‘Colonel, may I 
go after him!’ 

‘¢<Pshaw! You wouldn’t chase him on horse- 
back at that distance,’ exclaimed Shafter, seizing 
the weapon and leveling it as he spoke. ‘‘I’ll 
put lead in his head.’ 

‘‘He fired, and we saw the animal bound away. 
Smith was gleeful. ‘A little high, colonel,’ he 
shouted as we galloped on. Reaching the place 
where the game had been, we were ona high 
rising piece of ground, and, looking down fifty 
feet, Shafter pointed to a dark object and said 
quietly, ‘I guess I got the head.’ 

‘‘Sure enough, the antelope was lying dead, 
with a bullet through his left ear. Smith looked 
as disgusted as any man I ever saw. 

‘««And the officers are better?’ he queried. 

‘‘Shafter’s eyes twinkled. ‘Lieutenant Smith,’ 
he replied, with assumed sternness, ‘I want you 
to say nothing of this at the post. I ought to 
have hit him in the eye, and I feel ashamed of 
my poor aim.’ 

‘Smith, who had no sense of humor, was 
dumbfounded. For years after he spread the 
fame of Colonel Shafter as a marksman far and 
wide.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


You, perhaps, have traveled on so crooked a 
road that the rear car has been met by the en- 
gine, but probably no one else in Maine has had 
such another experience asa Rangely guide lately 
enjoyed. The guide, while working on a log 
drive fell into the water. He struggled at the 
bottom for awhile, and, grasping a big log, held 
on for life. The current was so swift that it car- 
ried his body under the log, and his feet stuck 
out of the water on the other side. Just as a 
comrade was about to grasp him by the shoulders 
he gasped, looked at his own feet pityingly, and 
said to his rescuer, ‘‘Don’t mind me; save that 
fellow that’s in head first.’’—£Z~. 
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Ebiloren’s Corner. 


A Child’s Song. 


In the trees the birds are sing, in the mountains and 
the glens, 
By the rivers and the brooks and by the sea; 
But there’s food for all the robins and the tiny little 
wrens, 
And there’s bread in His hand for me. 


All the meadows bloom with daisies and with dande- 
lions bold, 
And the clover blossoms cover all the lea; 
But —. clothing for the lilies and the buttercups of 
gold, 
And there’s raiment in His hand for me. 


And the clouds of trouble gather, and the stormy win 
is heard, 
And the angry tempest rages wild and free; 
But there’s shelter for the sparrow and the little hum- 
ming-bird, 
And there’s safety in His arms for me. 


“> world is full of children, Oh, so many and so 
air! 
Like the sunbeams as they sparkle on the sea; 
But there’s room for all the children in the Father’s 
tender care, 
And there’s room in His heart for me. 


—Sunday-school Advecate. 
Lemonade or Wine. 


A young man, in company with several other 
gentlemen, called upon a young lady. Her 
father was present to assist in entertaining the 
guests, and offered wine, but the young lady 
asked: 

‘“‘Did you call upon me or upon papa ?”’ 

Gallantry, if nothing else, compelled them to 
answer: ‘‘We called upon you.’’ 

‘*Then you will please not drink wine. Ihave 
lemonade for my visitors.’’ 

The father urged his guests to drink, and they 
were undecided. The young lady added: 

‘‘Remember, if you called on me, then you 
drink lemonade, but if upon papa, why in that 
case I have nothing to say.”’ 

The wine glasses were set down with their con- 
tents untasted. After leaving the house, one of 
the party exclaimed: 

‘‘That was the most effectual temperance lec- 
ture I ever heard!’’ 

The young man from whom these facts were 
obtained broke off at once from the use of strong 
drink, and holds a grateful remembrance of the 
lady who gracefully and resolutely gave him to 


understand that her guests should not drink 
wine. —£ x. 


Take ’Em, Jack. 


The following incident occurred on one of our 
busy streets during the heated term, and is told 
by the Zemple Magazine as an illustration of the 
fact that princely generosity is not confined to 
those who give by the millions: 

“It was a fatiguingly hot day, and only those 
whose business was urgent were found upon the 
scorching streets. Presently a little newsboy ap- 


peared in sight. He was not alert and bustling 
as is the ideal newsboy; on the contrary, he 
moved along as if each step he took was painful 
to him. Meeting an acquaintance, he stopped 
to exchange greetings under the friendly shade 
of an awning. 

‘‘*What’s the matter, Jack? You get along 
‘bout as fast as a snail.’ 

‘««So would you, I guess, Jim Ragan, if your 
feet were full of blisters walking on the hot side- 
walk. Every time I put my foot down it’s like 
to set me a-cryin’,’ the other answered. 

‘Jim looked down at the bare feet in question, 
and glanced at his own, encased in a pair of 
shoes that had certainly seen duty, but which 
still afforded protection from the heat of the daz- 
zling pavements. Quick as a flash he dropped 
down ona step, and the next moment was hold- 
ing out his shoes to Jack. 

‘‘*Here, you can wear them till to-morrow. 
My feet ain’t blistered. Take ’em, Jack, it’s all 
right.’ And away he went crying, ‘Three- 
o'clock editon of the Post” at the top of his voice, 
seemingly unconscious that he had performed a 
praiseworthy deed.’’—L£ xchange. 


Revealed. 


One day last summer, a splendid oak-tree in 
a forest in Ohio was struck by lightning and rent 
in two. Inthe center of the trunk was found a 
skeleton. There were also a few buttons of a 
soldier’s coat, and a leather pocket-book, the 
two brown and discolored leaves of which were 
covered with pencil-marks. They were read 
with some difficulty, and were found to have 
been written by the unhappy man himself. 

He had been taken prisoner by Indians, but 
though suffering from a severe wound, had made 
his escape. His savage enemies pursued him, 
and, being hard-pressed, he had climed up into 
this great oak-tree. Seeing that the trunk was 
hollow, and supposing that it was only a few 
feet deep, he dropped into it. 

He had miscalculated the depth, however, and 
found himself hopelessly imprisoned, with no 
possible means of escape. There he died, 
spending his last hours scribbling on the pages 
of his pocket-book this account of his end. His 
refuge became his tomb. In fleeing from danger 
he had met destruction.—7Zhe Classmate. 


‘‘Papa,’’ said little four-year-old Margie, ‘‘I 
think you are just the nicest man in the whole 
world.’’ ‘‘And I think you are the nicest little 
girl in the world,’’ replied her father. ‘Course 
I am,”’ said Margie. ‘‘Ain’t it queer how such 
nice people happened to get into the same family?”’ 


An old Scotswoman, when advised by her 
minister to take snuff to keep herself awake dur- 
ing the sermon, replied: ‘‘Why dinna ye put 
the snuff in the sermon, mon?’’—7Z%d-Bits. 
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TBe Decidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


920 SACRAMENTO St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at Ioa. m. and 2 p.m. All are invited. 


Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


With the month of November we turn our 
thoughts and our prayers in an especial manner 
to South America. Four of our Presbyterial 
secretaries have already ordered literature for 
this month. This is, indeed, gratifying to the 
Board. We are glad to order from time to time 
new and the best of leaflets if they will be of use 
to our societies. We expect shortly to havea 
leafle-—‘‘The Islands of the Sea,’’ a condensed 
statement of the religious work done and begun 
on the islands now of such vast importance to our 
country, and we would say to secretaries, send 
in your orders soon, not failing to tell us just the 
number you wish. 

Leaders of Bands, Junior Christian Endeavors, 
and King’s Daughters societies will find it very 
helpful in planning a missionary evening for the 
little ones, to procure from Miss Garrette of Ala- 
meda, our Young People’s secretary, that new 
leaflet-—a program and questions and answers on 
the country for each month. 3 


FROM SAN DIEGO, 


The President of the Occidental Board writes 
that the semi-annual meeting of the the Board 
with the Synod during the past week was one of 
the finest ever held. 

Dr. Johnson, recently returned from Africa, 
and Mr. Bannerman both spoke of their mission 
field, Africa, and the work and its needs. 

Los Angeles Presbyterial society decided at 
this meeting to send Dr. Maud Mackay as their 
missionary, if the arrangement can be made with 
the Board in New York. 

A full account of this meeting will appear in 
this column next week. 


Mrs. H. B. Smith, a former Secretary of our 
Board, will edit this colum for the next three 
months, and we hope for many months more. 


In a letter to our Secretary, Mrs. Horsburgh, 
Mrs. Callender of Lakawn, Laos, says, ‘“These 
people are very fond of children, and to seea 
white baby is a real treat. This evening, as I 
rode out, I met ever so many people who passed 


by on the right side of the jinrikisha and took a 


good look at the baby in passing; others stopped 
on the other side, but as I had my umbrella up, 
could not see him, so one man peeped under the 
umbrella as I passed, and heard him laugh as he 
went on with the rest. 


‘‘Oftentimes the children do missionary work ~ 
here, where older ones cannot. The children 
have the language perfectly, so of course it adds 
much to their attractiveness. . . . Weare all so 


, thankful for good health which we so thoroughly 


enjoy all the time. The climate is so much like 
that of California that we would not know that 
we were out of the State were it not for the actual 
leaving and the recollections of the long journey 
which brough us here. We do not mind the hot 
season in the least, but I presume we shall the 
longer we stay here. We have passed through 
two of them without going to the mountainsat all. 
We enjoy the rainy season very much except 
that we do not get much exercise. Itis not very 
pleasant to walk through the narrow streets—so 
many dogs and bad odors, so a horse-back ride 
or tennis is about all we get. 

‘‘Mr. Callender wants to take a tour of several 
days before school opens, and go out and gather 
up the school girls, and I want to goalong, I 
have not been out very much, only for an even- 
ing or few hours to ride out and see a sick person, 
so I am very anxious to go. I could take my 
organ, too, which with the violin would do 
good work. .. . 

‘‘We expect to open the girls’ school just as 
soon as therice planting is over so they can come. 
The rains regulate our schools here. If the rains 
continue as they are now, we shall be able to be- 
gin in about one month. We learned a good 
many things last year in the schools, and feel 
that we are much better able to look after the 
girls in every way, although there is plenty of 
room for improvement yet.’’ 


‘¢Trust in God and Do the Right.’’ 


Courage, brother! do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humble; 
‘*Trust in God and do the right.”’ 

Though the road be long and dreary, 
And the end be out of sight, 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary— 
‘‘Trust in God and do the right.”’ 


Perish ‘‘policy’’ and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light; 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
‘‘Trust in God and do the right.”’ 
Shun all forms of guilty passion, 
Friends may look like angels bright; 
Heed no custom, school or fashion— 
‘*Trust in God and do the right.”’ 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man and look above thee, 
“Trust in God and do the right.’’ 
Simple rule and safest guiding— 
Inward peace and shining light— 
Star upon our path abiding— 
‘Trust in God and do the right.”’ 


—Sunday Reading. 
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Woman's North Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 


to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 


Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 


be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Monthly Meeting. 


At the regular monthly meeting the devotions 
were led by Mrs. Fulton of Japan, who read 
from the fifteenth of John, emphasizing the fifth 
verse. Christ seeing the distress of his disciples 
forgot his own burden and spoke tenderly to 
them. Hetold them that as the branch was a 
part of the vine, so they were a part of him. 

The treasurer reported a hopeful increase in 
gifts. The corresponding secretary asked how 
to arouse the churches which give little or noth- 
ing tomissions. Inthe ‘‘Relation of the Church to 
Missions’’ we read: ‘‘The shutting up of mis- 
sionary activity is the deadening of the personal 
life of the church. This has always been true in 
the history of the Christian church—whenever its 
outward tendency, its missionary activity, has 
been hampered, its inward life has suffered. 
* = 3% When the Christian faith goes forth in 
missionary effort, part of the blessing which re- 
sults is the increase of health and life in the home 
Christianity.’”’ 

THE STORY OF RATINO. 

The friends have doubtless read in the Octo- 
ber number of the Woman’s Work how opposed 
Ratino’s relatives were to her baptism, how her 
husband left her in consequence, but subsequently 
returned. In a later letter Dr. Allen writes: 
‘‘We have been having troublous times since | 
last wrote. Ratino’s relatives have been a great 
trial. One day while we were in the city her 
mother said that Achchern (the cook) had told 
her that while Ratino’s husband was away she 
lived with Dhern, our Christian watchman. 
Achchern denied that he had said any such thing, 
and became so excited that he poisoned himself 
with opium. When we returned from the city 
his wife was cooking the breakfast. She said 
Achchern was in his house, so we asked no ques- 
tions. After breakfast some one said he was 
senseless. We went out and found him dying. 
It was too late todo anything. It was a very 
sudden and hard blow. The last time we had 
seen him he was well and happy. I had to take 


his wife and the body to Lodiana, where he was 
buried. The same day that Achchern died 
Rani was badly bitten by a dog, and a week or 
two afterward I began to think she was going to 
have hydrophobia; but the thought proved to be 
only the result of my anxiety. Last week 
Ratino, with her husband and mother, went to 
their village. She told me not to worry about 
her. They are all very busy getting ready for 
her sister’s wedding. She is going to sell some 
of her own bracelets to get her sister a nose ring. 
I want to get off next week to the hills, but am 
finding it a little difficult to arrange for my large 
family.’’ 
MAUD ALLEN’S LETTER. 

The latest from Dr. Allen was written while on 
her vacation to her own church missionary soci- 
ety (Calvary). She says, ‘‘You see I am in the 
hills for my vacation, and such a nice time I have 
been having. It seems so good to be in an Eng- 
lish meeting once more. We have been having 
so many helpful meetings, too, of all kinds— 
preaching, C. E. and Bible readings. 


WORK IN THE PLAGUE. 


I was very sorry to miss one meeting where 
two ladies spoke who had come from one of the 
plague stricken cities. They had had great 
opposition in their work. When the plague 
broke out they offered themselves to the govern- 
ment as nurses, and as such they had most won- 
derful opportunities of preaching the gospel, 
praying with the dying and sympathizing with 
the sorrowing. It did much to open the hearts 
of the people. I think it was Mr. Moody who 
said you must win souls to vourself before you 
can win them to Christ. People must see our 
light shine before they inquire of its source. It 
is indeed a help, and a great help, too, to be 
able to show forth his love in tender ministries to 
the sick. The medical missionary has been the 
opening wedge into many a closed home, and 
into many a hardened heart. 


HOW NATIVES TAKE THE MEDICINE. 


But the path of the medical missionary is not 
one of roses by any means. Our efforts are not 
always appreciated. Our medicine is taken along 
with some native hakim’s. If they get well, it 
was the hakim’s medicine that cured them, and 
if they die, it was our treatment that killed them. 
Shortly before I left Jagraon a woman became 
unconscious soon after I had applied a mustard 
plaster. The plaster, of course, was the cause 
of it all; and when she got better it was because 
of the hakim’s medicine. I am in hopes that I 
can do a lot of village work this winter. It is 
more encouraging than the work in Jagraon. 


One of the most notable of recorded ‘‘heat 
waves ’ was that experienced in South Australia 
in January, 1896. At Gundabooka. Station, on 
the Darling River, the mean temperature for 
twenty-four days was 120° in the shade. 
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Woman’s Spnodical Societp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter street, 
San Francisco. 


Miss S. Mabel Bigelow, Corresponding Secretary, 
3014 Buchanan street, San Francisco. 


This Synodical Society is the connecting link between 
the Woman’s Board of Home Missions and the Pres- 
byterial Societies in the Synod of California, and the 
medium of communication between the two. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento street, 
on the Saturday following the first Wednesday of Janu- 
ary, April and July, at 2 p.m. All are invited. The 
annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce San Anselmo. 


The Praise Meetings. 


For the November praise meetings the Wom- 
an’s Board (156 Fifth avenue, New York) have 
issued a new Praise Service, price one cent each 
or seventy-five cents per hundred. To accompany 
this there is a Praise Meeting Invitation Card at 
twenty-five cents per hundred. 


The Los Angeles Spanish School. 


The Presbyterian Mission School for Spanish- 
speaking children was established in Los An- 
gles fifteen years ago in a small rented room. 
The school grew so rapidly and the work took 
such a hold on the hearts of Christian people 
that in 1888 a lot and building were purchased, 
and boys and girls to the number of fifty or 
sixty were enrolled as pupils. The fact that so 
many of these dark-skinned children were utterly 
destitute of the gospel, and especially the need 
of a home to protect and train the girls, appealed 
strongly to the hearts of Presbyterian women. 
And for the Presbyterian women of California to 
know that a thing ought to be, is to bring it into 
being, and thus in 1892 the Boarding Home be- 
came a reality. With such a saintly home- 
mother as the late Mrs. L. M. Stevens, the 
Home soon was so highly appreciated by the 
Mexicans that the applications for admission far 
exceeded the accommodations—ten being the 
limit, though a small eleventh was sometimes 
squeezed in. 

Once more consecrated pocket-books have 
opened to this good work and September 1, 
1898, saw the completion of an enlarged Home, 
doubling the capacity. for pupils and virtually 
free from debt. A beautiful new class-room 
with dormitory above, the old school-room con- 
verted into a.girls’ sitting-room, and a room for 
the teacher, give sufficient accommodations for 
twenty girls. 

Pupils from all over the State are admitted, 
the ages ranging from five to fifteen or older. 
The work of the Home is done by the pupils, 
and they are thus taught lessons in economy, 
industry, self-reliance and obedience. Each day 


they commit passages of Scripture and are 
taught some practical lesson from God’s Word. 
The friendly Mexicans have added dignity to the 
institution by designating it ‘‘the College.’’ The 
unfriendly ones have unconsciously added still 
more honor by calling it the ‘‘Bible School.’’ 
This is indeed a name much to be desired, and 
the mission that can in truth be called a Bible 
school is building on the sure foundation, the 
Word. 

The loss sustained by this work in the resigna- 
tion of Miss Boone is very great. Through her 
efforts the Mission was organized and carried on 
for fifteen years, to the successful issue now 
seen. Too muchcannot be said of her devotion, 
zeal and untiring interest and love for this de- 
graded people. The regrets expressed on all 
sides and the anxious inquiries show the warm 


_place she holds in the hearts of the Mexican pop- 


ulation both in city and country. Miss Boone, 
though no longer officially connected with this 
branch of mission work, has by no means re- 
tired from service. She is still, as she has been 
for many years, the beloved and highly appre- 
ciated teacher of the Presbyterian Chinese School 
of Los Angeles. 7 

Miss Boone’s successor, Miss Helen Harris, 
began work September 12th and has already 
shown herself ‘‘a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed.’’ A graduate of Occidental Col- 
lege and also of the University at Berkeley, she 
brings to her Master’s service here consecrated 
life, culture and education. 

Los Angeles, October 18, 1898. 


The Synodical Meeting at San Diego. 


The Woman’s Synodical Society of Home 
Missions has just closed its Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting, and this is written a few minutes before 
our evening meeting with Synod. The hearty 
handshakes of those formerly knowing one an- 
other by name only, the sisterly glances from 
blue and brown eyes, the quick sympathy, in- 
tense interest, warm welcome and _ bounteous 
hospitality make us feel that the women in this 
beautiful southland are one with us in our work 
for the Master. We feel an impetus to renewed 
vigor and consecration that we hope may be kept 
in motion until we have done all in our power to 
win our country for Christ. 

The sweetest feature of our meeting was the 
devotional exercises opening the morning and 
afternoon sessions. Who of us that heard the 
earnest words of Mrs. W. B. Noble as she spoke 
of ‘‘Full Equipment’’ (Eph. vi: 13-18), ‘‘Go 
Forward’’ (Ex. xiv: 15); and then at noon list- 
ened while Mrs. Miner recalled precious prom- 
ises—the ‘‘I Will’’ of God—can ever forget the 
impressiveness of the hour? All hearts beat as 
one as we rose and sang ‘‘Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.’’ We hope to have a full report of our 
meeting for the next issue of THE OCCIDENT. 

S. Mabel Bigelow, Cor. Sec. 

San Diego, Oct. 21, 1898. 
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The Sundap:HcBook. 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


The Assyrian Invasion. (II Kings xxx: 
20-22; 28-37.) 
LESSON VII. November 13, 1898. 


GOLDEN TEXT: God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble. (Psalm xlvi: 1.) 


I. Introduction. 


1. TIME. 7o1 B. C. 

2. POLITICAL PARTIES IN JUDAH. 

Two opposing parties kept Judah in a ferment 
during the last quarter of the eighth century 
B. C. The ‘‘Egyptian party’’ favored an alli- 
ance with Egypt, which had grown powerful un- 
der the Ethiopian (25th) Dynasty, and was mak- 
ing friendly overtures to the Palestinian States. 
The ‘‘Assyrian party’’ held that Judah ought to 
remain tributary to Assyria. The Assyrian party 
had an overwhelming majority during the reign 
of Ahaz. With the accession of Hezekiah, Judah 
inclined toward a more vigorous policy. The 
nation was restive under the Assyrian yoke. 
Hezekiah’s civil and religious reforms and his 
victories over the Philistines inspired the country 
with a new sense of power, and the Egyptian 
party rapidly gained strength. 

To which party did Isaiah belong? In the 
days of Ahaz, before the fatal entanglement with 
Assyria, Isaiah had been a ‘‘Nationalist’’ and 
preached the sublime doctrine of Judah’s inde- 
pendence under Jehovah; but when, contrary to 
his advice, the king had become the vassal of 
Assyria, the prophet opposed any attempt to 
break the yoke. For years he was the leader 
of the Assyrian party. That he had to fight for 
supremacy against the determined opposition of 
wily courtiers and politicians is evident from his 
prophecies (see Isa. chs. xvili-xx). A careful 
study of these will show how fine was his insight 
into the political situation, and how true was his 
estimate of the relative strength of the two em- 
pires struggling for the possession of Palestine. 
He declared that Egypt could not help Judah, 
but would herself fall before her adversary. 
Hezekiah yielded to the influence of the prophet 
and refrained from open rebellion, although at 
heart he sympathized with the Egyptian party. 

3. HEZEKIAH JOINS THE REBELS.—This 
state of things continued until a conjunction of 
events hastened the crisis. Sargon died in 705, 
and Sennacherib succeeded him. This was the 
signal for a fresh revolt of the Assyrian depen- 
dencies, which assumed such threatening pro- 
portions as to turn Hezekiah’s head. In addition 
to the pressure brought to bear upon him by 
his own subjects, Hezekiah was influenced by 
two powerful foreigners. One was Tirhakah, 
the new king of Egypt, and the other was the 
irrepressible Merodach Baladan, who, after re- 
peated defeats, had once more got possession of 
the throne of Babylon. He sent an embassy to 


Hezekiah, ostensibly to congratulate him on his 
recovery from illness, but really to negotiate an 
alliance. Hezekiah was flattered by this atten- 
tion, and sought to impress upon the messen- 
gers the extent of his resources (II Kings xx: 
12-19). Hezekiah joined the rebels. The coali- 
tion proved to be a rope of sand. There was no 
concert of action; each State fought its own bat- 
tles, and when defeated made terms with the 
conqueror as best it could. 

4. THE INVASION OF SENNACHERIB.—Seven 
hundred and one was a memorable year. A\l- 
though. trouble had been brewing in the West 
for three or four years, the Egyptian party car- 
rying everything its own way in Ekron, Ashkelon 
and Jerusalem, Sennacherib took his time. He 
first conquered Merodach Baladan, and then 
marched against Phoenicia, whose States all sub- 
mitted save Tyre. He then proceeded south- 
ward to Philistia, where he divided his forces, 
going himself into Judah, where he captured forty- 
six walled cities and deported two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. While besieging Lachish, he 
received Hezekiah’s submission, and imposed 
upon him an enormous fine. Meanwhile, the 
other division of his army laid waste Philistia. 
Hearing of the approach of an Egvptian army, 
he combined his forces and met the Egyptians at 
Altaku, about midway between Lachish and 
Ekron, and defeated them. He then returned 
to finish the conquest of the Phoenician and 
Judean cities. Sennacherib’s demand for the 
surrender of Jerusalem, after Hezekiah’s return 
to vassalage, was an act of perfidy which Isaiah 
sternly denounced (Isa. xxxiii: 8). 

Il, Explanatory Notes. 

21. Virgin daughter of Zion: so called be- 
cause the city had never been taken by a foreign 
conqueror and shall not be now. Daughter: a 
common term for inhabitants. Shaken her head 
at thee, lit. ‘‘behind thee’’: We thus have the 
picture of an army in retreat. The words in this 
verse express the most contemptuous scorn. 

22. Holy One of Israel: Isaiah’s favorite term 
for Jehovah. Having separated: his people to be 
his peculiar possession, Jehovah has become their 
Holy One, through whose immaculate purity 
they too shall become holy. The Assyrians have 
treated Him with contempt, lifting up their eyes 
on high as if to look down upon the ‘‘Most 
High.”’ 

_ 23-27. The thought of the connecting verses 
is: (1) The Assyrian boasts of his exploits in 
scaling and despoiling Lebanon, in digging wells 
in the dry soil of Palestine to supply his troops 
with water; and as his crowning achievement, he 
declares that he will trample out with the feet of 
his multitudinous army the Nile-arms of Egypt. 
(2) Jehovah replies that the Assyrian is merely 
carrying out a plan which He made long ago and 
that, do what he may, he can not break away 
from Jehovah's tether. 

28. “Like an untamable beast, heid in with 
violence, the Assyrian will return home without 
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having attained his end with Judah and Egypt.”’ 

29. Jehovah gives Hezekiah a sign that the 
predictions of verses 31 and 32 shall be fulfilled. 
_ For two years agriculture shall be suspended be- 
cause of the Assyrians, but the first year the 
people shall live on the ‘‘after-growth,’’ the sec- 
ond year from the ‘‘volunteer growth’’ and the 
third year plowing and sowing shall be resumed. 
The Assyrian, however, will not remain in the 
land all that time. 

30. Remnant: Compare Isaiah i:9. Judah 
had become almost as Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Two hundred thousand of the people had been 
carried into captivity, but, though cut down to 
the roots, the nation shall not be destroyed. 

31. The waste places of Judah shall be repeo- 
pled by colonies from Jerusalem. Zhe zeal of 
Jehovah (cf. Isa. 1x:7): His ‘‘ealous’’ love will 
strike down the enemies of Jerusalem and gather 
His children under its sheltering wings. The 
prediction has a Messianic flavor, and shows that 
Isaiah looked for a speedy coming of the Mes- 
Sianic age. 

32. Sennacherib’s headquarters were at Lach- 
ish first, and afterwards at Libnah. He intended 
to besiege Jerusalem last, but he never attacked 
the city. 

35. The angel of Jehovah smote; Herodotus 
says that Sennacherib marched against Egypt, 
but on reaching Pelusium was forced to flee be- 
cause field mice gnawed to pieces the quivers, 
bows and shield-straps of his soldiers. The story 
probably has a basis of fact. Among the Egyp- 
tians the mouse was a symbol of pestilence (cf. I 
Sam. vi:4) such as the marshes of Egypt would 
naturally breed. No matter how destruction 
overtook them, the hand of Jehovah was in it 
(II Sam. xxiv: 15-17). 

306. Departed: The word means to ‘‘break 
camp.’’ Sennacherib lived about twenty years 
after this event, but he never again entered 
Palestine. 

37. INisroch: There is no account of any As- 
syrian god of this name. Some suppose the 
name to be a corruption for Asshur, the supreme 
Assyrian deity. 

Ill. Lesson Points. 

1. Central Thought: God has the last word 
and strikes the last blow. He is Sovereign over 
the mightiest. 

2. The effectual fervent prayer of ‘wo right- 
eous men availeth much. See II Chron. xxxii:20. 

3. If our faith were sharper-eyed, we should 
less frequently mistake retreating for advancing 
foes. 

4. When the church is assailed God’s honor 
is at stake. 

5. God’s children will be fed, though it be 
with the bread of affliction. 

6. God has implanted in His church the seed 
of an imperishable life. 

7. Earthly calamities are God’s messengers to 
ban or bless. 


San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


Recent Science. 


Marloid, a new insulating material, is made of 
raw-hide, which is boiled in oil for one to ten 
minutes. It can be given any desired degree of 
hardness, may be polished on either side, and 
can be turned, drilled, etc. By immersion in a 
salt or alum solution, it can be softened so as to 
be bent into any desired shape. 


The influence of gravity on the blood circula- 
tion is very perfectly resisted in the cat, dog, 
monkey and man. But Dr. Leonard Hill, of 
London, shows that when an ell or grass-snake 
is suspended tail downward the blood disappears 
from the heart in a few beats, and a chloralized 
tame rabbit in inverted position has its heart 
action reduced after ten minutes or so and is soon 
at the point of death. In both cases pressure on 
the lower part of the body ora plunge into 
water restores the circulation. The latter fact is 
thought to give a simple explanation of the bene- 
fit of baths to debilitated men, the hydrostatic 
pressure not only acting on the blood vessels but 
causing the abdominal organs to float upward. 


The crude method of recording sunshine by 
lines burnt upon cards has been improved upon 
by Prof. Callendar. The new instrument, which 
was exhibited at the British Association meeting, 
is essentially a recording bolometer, showing 
the difference between a blackened and a bright 
platinum thermometer in a continuous curve 
traced with pen and ink on a revolving drum. 
This curve is a strictly quantitative record of the 
heat received at the earth’s surface throughout 
the day instead of merely the number of hours 
ofbright sunshine. The character and intensity 
of the sunshine are shown, and the passage of 
small clouds is recorded, and also the consider- 
able heat penetrating cloudsso thick as to in- 
terrupt the ordinary records. 


Traces of the earliest settlements in very ele- 
vated regions are being sought by Mr. O. H. 
Howarth, who would learn whether human 
adaptability to extreme conditions is quite re- 
centor of gradual growth. He has found stone 
axes at a height of 7700 feet in the Rocky 
Mountains, and stone carvings of the Central 
American type have been discovered between 
8,000 and 10,000 feet above sea level. Set- 
tlers in high places are supposed to have been 
attracted by conditions specially favoring some 
art or industry, or to have sought seclusion for 
religious purposes. Instances of both are not 
rare in the great mountain rangesof the West, 
from California to Guatemala, as well as in the 
Cordilleras. High altitudes favor human life by 
conferring immunity from several diseases, espe- 
cially those of the respiratory organs, and by en- 
suring a simple diet and an active existence. 
They act unfavorably, however, on brain develop- 
ment, the influence becoming very marked 
within three or four generations. 
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A Growing Church. 


Two years ago last August the Howard church 
moved into its present locality and house of wor- 
ship. Rev. Fountain R. Farrand, the pastor, 
came from the South Side church in Pittsburg, 
where, in the six years of his ministry, six hun- 
dred members were added. He was called to 
undertake the difficult work of resuscitating 
Howard church, which was almost at its last 
breath. The problem of that church’s existence 
has been solved. First, a change of location 
was made. No one knows the difficulty of such 
a move but one who has engineered it. A sin- 
gle false step may bring general disaster. Yet 
in this case the change has been most success- 
fully accomplished. The move was undoubt- 
edly a wise one. The church has now a large 
number of the best families in the city, the con- 
gregation is steadily increasing, and interest in 
the whole work is growing. The church has 
added two hundred to its membership since oc- 
cupying its new location. The future is assured. 
The community in that section of the city con- 
tinues to fill up with a home class of people. 
Under Mr. Farrand’s leadership, ably seconded 
by Mrs. Farrand in many lines of work, that 
class is being worked into thechurch. Any suc- 
cess of this nature in San Francisco means far 
more than a like success in an Eastern city. 

The total enrollment. of the Sunday-school 
is 450. Rallying day was observed. The 
school enthusiastically resolved to do _ its 
part in the Twentieth Century movement to 
gain for the Presbyterian Church at large 
one-half million new scholars for the year 
1901. The congregation at the rally was 
very large, completely filling the auditorium 
and overflowing into the anteroom. The pastor 
preached on the text, ‘‘The Boys Grew.’’ At 
the close of the sermon a Home Department of 
the Sunday-school was organized, beginning 
with over fifty families. Mrs. E. L. Wemple is 
superintendent of the department, and Mrs. 
Wm. Ross, Mrs. W. B. Douglas, and Miss 
Bertha Johnson are visitors. The Sunday-school 
has much of the missionary spirit, and one Sun- 
day in each month the collection is devoted to 
some missionary object. 

Religious vitality is not indicated by figures. 
The type, higher or lower, of heart piety is not so 
indicated. That realm is one of which no statis- 
tics directly can take account. The amount of 
faith and love ina given church, the amount of 
forgiveness and self-denial, cannot be weighed 
and estimated. Moral heroism is often a quiet 
thing. So that in looking at the church statis- 
tically we fail to see much of that which is the 
inner kingdom of heaven as digtinguished from 
the outer kingdom. E. W. B. 


We cannot give light without burning. It 
costs to be good and to do good.— Westminster 
Teacher. 


Ministerial Record. 
RESIGNATIONS. 


Sioux City, Fourth, Dakota, Matthew W. Whiteford. 

Hawarden, Iowa, Alfred Fowler. 

Highland, Utica, New York, Walter Mitchell. 

Carmel, New York, Gilead church, John B. Appel. 

Springfield, Mass., First, W. Hart Dexter. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio, First, G. L. Kalb, D.D. 

Woodbury, N. J., Edward Dillon remains as 5. 5. 

Bridgeton, N. Y., Irving-avenue, Albert Reid. 

Fairhaven, Tent and Smithfield, Pa., 5S. J. S. Moore. 

Cambridge, Pa., W. V. Milligan, D.D. 

Eau Claire, Wis., Wm. N. Sloan, Ph.D., First. 

Bay City, Mich., Memorial, P. V. Jenness. 

Au Sabie and Osceola, Mich., A. D. Collins. 

Greenfield and Walnut Grove, Ill., R. L. McWhorter. 

Birmingham and Libertyville, lowa, W. J. Bollman, 
D.D. 

Denver, First, G. M Darley, D.D. 

Passaic, N. J., Dundee, Frank E. Taylor. 

Ligonier, Ind., James Cooper. 

Parkville, Mo., L. A. McAfee. 

Avalon, Mo., A. D. Wolfe. 

Duluth, Second, T. M. Findley. 

Philadelphia, Northern Liberties, First, David J. 
Beale, D.D. 

Falls Creek, Pa., H. H. Ryland. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, Joseph M. Baugh. 

Findlay, O., J. K. Argo. 

Hansen, Neb., Wm. N. Steele. 

Leipsic, O., J. L. Grunon, Ph.D. 

Birmingham, Mich., Augustus Mauk. 

Audenreid, Pa., W. W. McNair. 

Chillisquaque and Mooresburg, Pa., E. E. Lashley. 

Derry and Washingtonville, L. F. Brown. 

Berwick, George H. Stevens. 

Shinnecock, N. Y., John M. Shippen. 

Darnestown, Maryland, Irwin C. Yeakel. 

Manasses, Va., James M. Nourse. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Wellington, N. J., George H. Lewington, Sept. 22d. 

Buffalo, N. J., West Avenue, Herbert R. Burgess, 
ordained and installed. 3 

Sayre, Pa., Kenneth M. Craig, Oct. 11th. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Holland Memorial, George E. 
Martin, Oct. 17th. 

Riverside, Pa., G. P. Alwell, Oct. 27th, ordained 
and installed. 

Finleyville and Mingo, Pa., W. K. Cozad, Oct. 13th. 

Rochester, N. Y., Emmanuel, J. W. Ross, Oct. 2oth. 

Montrose and Markham, Iowa, Wm. E. Fisher, 
Sept. 23d. 

Englewood, West Side, N. J., Charles I. Junkin. 

Albion and Yorke, Ind., W. D. Vater. 


CALLS ACCEPTED. 


Manchester and Bancroft, South Dakota, F. W. 
Stump. | 


nga Township, South Dakota, John H. Carpenter, 


Kingston, N. Y., Albert Reid. 
Montrose, Pa., J. C. Laughlin. 
Dunbar, Pa., F. W. Silsley. 

Ipava, Ill., Charles E. Freeman. 
Helena, Mont., Wm. N. Sloan, Ph.D. 
pee Col., Dr, Darley. 

Kentland, Pa., James Cooper. 


Steel capsules, each containing about a twelfth 
of an ounce of compressed carbonic acid gas, 
are supplied bya Zurich firm under the name 
of ‘‘sodor.’’ The gas is intended for effervesc- 
ing drinks, and it is used ina special glass bottle, 


whose stopper on closing pierces the capsule. 
The bottles withstand a pressure of 50 atmos- 


pheres, while the capsules are proof against at 
least 500 atmospheres. 
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Literature of tbe Day. 


BY E. WOODWARD BROWN. 


[All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
dromptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of the Liter- 


ary Editor. ] 
Book Reviews. 


‘‘The Gap in the Fence,’’ by Harriet Louise 
Jerome, published by the Pilgrim Press of Bos- 
ton, is a beautiful story of children who lived in 
houses whose backyards joined, and through a 
gap in the fence they visited each other almost 
daily. There are several boys and girls in each 
household, and their visits and plays, their child- 
like talks and ways, their likes and dislikes, their 
quarrels and make-ups, their loves and friend- 
ships, their characters, and influence upon each 
other, are all pleasingly portrayed. The story 
illustrates how children, animated with the Christ 
spirit, may, without cant or pretense, leaven 
with the same spirit the hearts of their compan- 
ions. The story is admirably adapted to chil- 
dren and cannot fail to please them and to exert 
a wholesome influence upon them. 


Bi 


‘The Story of Marthy,’’ by S. O’H. Dick- 
son, published by the Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, Richmond, Va., is the story of 
a poor young girl among the Mountain Whites 
of North Carolina, rescued from a life of ignor- 
ance, toil and poverty by a Christian lady from 
one of the Northern cities, who, as summer 
boarder in the mountains, spent her vacation in 
doing good to the poor people around her. 
Miss Greyson sends her young protege to a pri- 
vate school in the neighborhood at her own ex- 
pense, and organizes the lady boarders into a 
society of King’s Daughters to assist in clothing 
the child. In three or four years Marthy grows 
from a rude mountain girl to an educated, re- 
fined and accomplished young lady, with excep- 
tional musical talent. But instead of separating 
herself from her own people, she marries at the 
early age of eighteen one of the playmates of 
her childhood, who had educated himself for the 
ministry, and they settle themselves among their 
own people to lift them by precept and example 
to a higher life. The book beautifully illustrates 
what an earnest Christian lady may do in dis- 
covering and bringing to light hidden jewels 
among the lowly, and in stimulating others to 
lead helpful lives. E. L. B. 


The Killing of Lieutenant Wansboro at El 
Caney. 


Close in front of me a slight and boyish lieu- 
tenant compelled my attention by his persistent 
and reckless gallantry. Whenever a man was 
hit he would dart to his assistance regardless of 
the fire that his exposure inevitably drew. Sud- 
denly he sprang to his feet gazing intently into 
the village, but what he saw we never knew, for 
he was instantly shot through the heart and fell 
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over backward, clutching at the air. I followed 
the men who carried him to the road and asked 
them his name. ‘‘Second Lieutenant Wansboro, 
sir, of the Seventh Infantry, and you will never 
see his better. He fought like a little tiger.’’ A 
few convulsive gasps and the poor boy was dead, 
and as we laid him in a shady spot by the side of 
the road the sergeant reverently drew a hand- 
kerchief over his face and said, ‘‘Good-by, Lieu- 
tenant, you were a brave little officer, and you 
died like a true soldier.’’ Who would wish a 
better end,— From ‘‘The Regulars at El Caney,’’ 
by Capt. A. H, Lee, R. A., British Military 
Attache, in the October Scribner’s. 


The Curse of Familiarity. 


In their strife for mental equality with men 
women have unintentionally broken down a fine 
reserve of manner which previously lent them 
an air of mystery, of superiority, in the best 
sense, than which no element is more successful 
in holding a man’s interest, love and respect. 
The young woman who greets a man friend with 
‘Hello, old man!”’ or its equivalent in modern 
slang, might in return be called ‘‘a peach,’’ but 
she would be a peach with the bloom rubbed off. 

Every day I become more convinced that at 
the root of the increasing evidences of widespread 
marital unhappiness would be found the familiar- 
ity that breeds contempt. Whena boy climbs a 
tree for green apples or cherries, whichever he 
prefers, he constantly sees a better one higher 
up beyond his reach, until he nearly breaks his 
neck to get the one out of his stretch, partly hid- 
den by the foliage. And so man’s ideal woman 
hangs at the tip-top of the tree of knowledge. If 
the ideal drops into his hands he throws it to the 
ground as worthless and begins to climb again. 
Would it be reasonable to think, after working 
so hard for cherries, that he would value them 
long if he ate a surfeit of them.—F vances Evans, 
in the October Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A Spark from the Camp Fire. 

The batallion at Benicia Barracks belonging to 
the 8th Cal. Reg. U. S. V. Inft., is in good 
health and well contented, and similar reports 
come to us from our boys in Vancouver, Wash., 
Fort Point and Alcatraz. The 8th, com- 
manded by Col. Park Henshaw, is a good regi- 
ment, under good discipline, and is in every way 
fully equipped to keep up the high standard of 
our California Volunteers. The constant at- 
tendance upon religious services when our regi- 
ment was all together was unsurpassed. Our 
boys are under many obligations to Rev. Theo. 
F. Burnham for a large box of books and maga- 
zines. We recently visited Brother Burnham 


at Vallejo, and enjoyed preaching to his people. 
We were delighted to see the good work done 
by him as Superintendent of the Naval Union. 
Greeting to all my brethren of the Presbytery. 
Oliver C. Miller, 
Chaplain 8th Cal. 
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Wnswers to Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. ] 


Ques. No. 210. Can you name some works 
to be studied by one perplexed over the problem 
of creation; books not too technical and which 
you know from your own reading? 

Ans. For a beginner, I would recommend 
the following and as various theories are pro- 
posed, I cannot be held to approve all that is 
advanced in these books: (1) ‘‘Taylor Lewis’ 
Introduction to Lange on Genesis.’’ (2) ‘‘Bible 
Cosmogony in the Light of Modern Science,’’ 
Prof. Arnold Guyot. (3) ‘‘The Story of Earth 
and Man,’’ Sir. J. W. Dawson, LL.D. (4) ‘‘Is 
Moses Scientific?’ Rev. P. E. Kipp, D.D., of 
San Diego. (5) ‘‘The Great Argument,’’ Prof. 
Wm. Thomson of New York. (6) ‘‘What De- 
velopment Can and Cannot Do,” Pres. McCosh. 
(7) ‘‘Evolution and Religion,’’ Prof. J. LeConte. 
(8) ‘‘Geology and Revelation,” Prof. Curran, 
R.C. (9) .“The Ascent of Man,’’ Prof. H. 
Drummond. (10) ‘‘The Reign of Law,’’ Duke 
of Argyle. (11) ‘‘An Outline Study of Man,’’ 
Pres. Mark Hopkins. (12) ‘‘Modern Ideas of 
Evolution,’’ Sir J. W. Dawson, LL. D. There 
are other writers such as Darwin, Huxley, 
Haeckel, Mivart, Wallace, Fiske and Virchow. 
If one wishes technical familiarity with the sub- 
ject these must be studied. We especially com- 
mend of the above, from personal experience, 
Nos. 2, 3, 6, 11 and 12. Some of the others 
have positions in direct conflict with the Scrip- 
tures. No. 4 is a most helpful volume. 


Ques. No. 211. Is there a small helpful 
volume which replies to modern occultism and 
other fads? 7 

Ans. ‘‘Some Modern Substitutes for Chris- 
tianity,’’ by Rev. Mr. Shinn (P. E.), is quite 
good. 50 cents cloth, 25 cents paper; American 
Tract Society. 


Ques. No. 212. Is there any value in what is 
known as the literature of the Occult, which 
would justify a busy man of moderate literary 
ability to concern himself with it? 

Ans. The field is a large one and the books 
offered are of different values. The chaff far 
exceeds the wheat. Even Mr. Sinnett, the author 
of ‘‘Esoteric Buddhism,” in his book ‘‘The Oc- 
cult World,’’ has been found attributing to a 
Mahatma in India, certain sayings which are 
identical with an address given by ex-Supt. 
Kiddle, at the Spiritualistic convention in Amer- 
ica. The credulity of a host of readers of such 
works is as sada reflection on the intellectual 
powers of our age, as is the fact that so many 
sane persons think that Dr. Eddy wrote either 
logically, philosophically or coherently, or gave 
us a work either Christian or scientific. The 
hungry souls of many are turned by such writers 
from the Bread of Life to husks which seem to 


satisfy their natures. We pity them because 
their natures can be so easily satisfied. 


Personal. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth has returned from Eu- 
rope greatly improved in health, and has again 
taken up prison work. 


The Rev. Isaac Collier, known as the ‘‘Tho- 
reau of Michigan,’ is game warden of Calhoun 
county, in that state. For the last eight years 
he has lived all alone in a cottage on the shore 
of Goguac Lake, spending his time in fishing, 
hunting and study. He is a fine botanist, has 
made a special study of fish and their habits, and 
subsists on his hunting and fishing, selling fish 
to buy his groceries and provisions, and doing 
his own cooking. His tea he makes from the 
wild shrub known as the Jersey tea, and his 
coffee from hickory nuts. He reads Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, French, Chaldaic, and Syriac. — 
Presbyterian Banner. 


Dr. Charles A. Briggs preached his first ser- 
mon as a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in St. Ann’s church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Sunday morning, October 9th. His sermon 
was a brief one, delivered without manuscript or 
notes, his text being, ‘‘The Church of the Living 
Cod, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth.’’ There 
was nothing controversial in his sermon, and it 
was thoroughly evangelical. 


Two San Francisco bankers sailed for Hono- 
lulu last week to establish there the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hawaii, with $1,000,000 capital. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, of England, gues to India 
to preach in various places next December. 


Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) expects to 
visit this country a second time next spring. 


There are sixteen schools for Chinese in Mon- 
treal, conducted by the Canadian Presbyterian, 
Dr. Thompson. 


Rev. Dr. Donald Sage Mackay, pastor of the 
North Presbyterian church of Newark, N. J., has 
written a letter to William Campbell, senior 
elder of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, 
declining to be a candidate for the vacant pas- 


torate, and expressing a warm preference for 
Rev. Dr. Connell. 


Twenty men, prominent in religious move- 
ments in this state, have signed a call for a New 
York State Congress of Religion. . The signers 
include seven heads of educational institutions of 
note, and Presbyterian, Congregational, Episco- 
pal and Unitarian ministers. Action is to be 
taken at an early date under the call, an organi- 
zation effected and the holding of the initial con- 
gress planned. The projectors of this undertak- 
ing argue that there isa growing liberality among 
ministers, not alone in New York, but of the en- 
tire country, not always along doctrinal lines, 
but often along fraternal lines.— Christian Work. 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—£d. ] 


Ministerial Union. 

Last Monday was Temperance Day 
at the meeting of fhe ministers. On 
invitation of the Executive Commit- 
tee representatives of the W. C. T. U. 
were present, and spoke for the tem- 
perance reform. Mrs. Louisa Thomp- 
son, one of the State evangelists, was 
the principal speaker. The burden 
of her remarks was that the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union greatly 
desired that the Temperance cause be 
brought in closer vital connection with 
the work of the Church. So far as 
the Presbyterian Church was con- 
cerned, she thought that it might be 
accomplished through the open door 
of the Permanent Committees on 
Temperance. In the Eastern states 
the women act through these com- 
mittees and do excellent work. She 
spoke with commendation of the 
splendid stand the Church had always 
taken on the subject in the General 
Assemblies, and urged more practical 
enforcement of the sentiments so ex- 
pressed. Mrs. P. D. Browne and 
Mrs. D. J. Spencer followed with 
some excellent remarks. Next Mon- 
day will be Synod Day, when reports 
will be given by a number of minis- 
ters who attended that body. 

California. 

SAN Francisco. Calvary.—The 
people of this church were greatly 
pleased to have their pastor, Dr. 
Hemphill, in the pulpit again on Sun- 
day, October 30th. In the morning 
he preached a good sermon upon 
Rom. ix: 20, 21; in the evening his 
sermon was ‘‘The Happiest Life and 
How to Live It’’ (John x: 10). This 
church is preparing for a great peace 
jubilee service next Sunday night, 
November 6th. A special musical 
program. Soldiers and marines will 
attend in a body. Special decora- 
tions and addresses by Chaplain Mil- 
ler, the pastor and others are among 
the good things in store for all who 
come. .Monday evening, October 


- 31st, an illustrated lecture on New 

Zealand was delivered by Mr. Walker 
Bird, Fellow of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Academy. On Wednesday 


evening the regular monthly concert 
of prayer for missions was addressed 
by the Rev. W.S. Bannerman of 
Africa. The meeting was in charge 
of the Christian Endeavor society. 
This C. E. society is the banner soci- 
ety for giving to home missions in 
thisSynod. It had one more of those 
delightful missionary socials last 
Thursday evening, October 27th, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Johnson on Broadway; it was well 
attended and much enjoyed. On 
Friday evening the society enter- 
tained the soldiers at the Presidio 
with a musical and literary: program 
in the big tent of the Christian Com- 
mission, under the direction of the 
social committee, of which Mrs. E. 
C, Gilbert is chairman. The enter- 
tainment was a success in every re- 
spect; the soldier boys said it was the 
best yet heldat that place. This society 
has recently elected new officers and 
committees for the next term as fol- 
lows: President, Mr. Howard Chad- 
bourne; vice-president, J. M. Thom- 
son; recording secretary, Miss Eva 
Senf; treasurer, Miss J. Dunn; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. A. S. 
Johnson; Intermediate superinten- 
dent, Miss M. E. Boyce; Junior su- 
perintendent, Miss M. Irwin; repre- 
sentative to Golden Gate Union, E. 
C. Gilbert. On Monday night the 
society have charge of the saifors’ 
prayer-meeting at the Mariners’ 
church, and on Thursday evening will 
give a musical and literary entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the sailors at 
the same place. 


SAN FRANCISCO. First Church.— 
The parlors of the church were filled 
witha happy throng on Friday even- 
ing, October 28th, to extend to Rev. 
and Mrs. Jenks a reception on the 
fifteenth anniversary of their mar- 
riage—their crystal wedding; also 
to welcome them back, after several 
months’ absence on account of illness. 
They were the recipients of some very 
handsome presents from the church 
and its different societies. In the ab- 
sence of Dr. Mackenzie, who was un- 
avoidably delayed in the South, Mr. 
J. S. Webster gave the address of 
welcome, also presenting the gifts, 
both of which he did in his happiest 
way. Mr. Jenks, taken by sur- 
prise, responded in the same happy 
vein, thanking the people for. their 
interest in him during his sickness 
and for the beautiful gifts on behalf of 


his wife and himself. The choir, led 
by Mr. Fleissner, gave some very 
fine music, consisting of quartets and 
solos. A recitation by Mrs. Riper- 
dan, a social time, with refreshments, 
closed a pleasant evening. 


Trinity.—Dr. Carson, pastor of 
Trinity church, occupied the pulpit 
Sunday, October 3oth, having just 
returned from the East. The mem- 
bers of his church and congregation 
extend to Dr. Carson their deepest 
sympathy in his hour of trial and sor- 
row.. May God sustain and keep 
him. Mr. H. E. Bostwick, assistant 
to the pastor, gave some echoes from 
the Synod at the evening services, 
followed by a few remarks by the 
pastor. 


SACRAMENTO.—Rev. R. J. John- 
ston preached a practical and instruct- 
ive discourse at the Westminster 
Presbyterian church last Sabbath 
morning upon the texts, ‘‘Train upa 
child in the way he should go. and 
when he is old he will not depart 
from it’’ and ‘‘Bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.’’ 
On the Sabbath preceding the pulpit 
was filled at the morning service by 
Rev. Mr. Brasefield, who is working 
in the interests of the Anti-Saloon 
League. The speaker delivered a 
forcible address, in which he depicted 
vividly the evils that result from hav- 
ing the saloon in our midst, but he 
made the mistake of speaking too 
long. It was one o’clock when Mr. 
Brasefield concluded, and many of 
his hearers became very restless. 
Mr. Charles M. Campbell, superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath-school and 
president of the State Sabbath-School 
Association, has been the recipient of 
many congratulations on account of 
his handsome picture, which appeared 
in last week’s OCCIDENT. Trustee 
M. M. Harding and wife, who went 
East during the summer, have been 
welcomed back to Sacramento by 
their many church friends. Elder 
James A. Laidlaw was united in mar- 
riage yesterday to Miss May Hick- 
man. Both the contracting parties 
have for years been efficient workers 
in our Sunday-school. 

J. Liggett. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE.—It has 
been pleasant to welcome at the Col- 
lege many of the returning delegates 
from Synod and the Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Meetings. Friends are urged to 
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visit the College as often as possible. 
Gifts for the library are coming in. 
There has been delay in getting the 
plans for the new laboratory, but it is 
hoped that work will begin the first 
week in November. The offerings of 
the churches of the Synod of Califor- 
nia to the Board of Aid for Colleges 
are solicited as heretofore. These 
offerings should sent to E. C. Ray, 
Treasurer, 30 Montauk Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill., with the request that they 
be applied to Occidental College. 


DAVISVILLE.— The Presbyterian 
church at Davisville is in a flourishing 
condition. The interest in the church 
and Sunday-school is steadily increas- 
ing. The average attendance of the 
Sunday-school is eighty-two. The 
Christian Endeavorers are very en- 
thusiastic in their work, thus giving 
great assistance to the pastor, Rev. 
J. W. Dorrance. Ona recent even- 
ing some very interesting papers 
were read on the subject ‘‘How to 
Make Our Society Work Better,’’ 
showing that the members have a true 
conception of the Endeavor work. 

Visttor.’’ 


HEALDSBURG.— Nothing new or 
important. Matters running evenly 
and smoothly under Rev. Graham’s 
charge. Last month communion 
service was. administered by Rev. 
Wm. Martin of Santa Rosa. Some 
additions to the church. Rev. Mar- 
tin is an excellent divine, and had a 
good meeting here. 


VALLEJO.—At a recent meeting of 
the congregation, called for the pur- 
pose of considering the ‘‘Rotary sys- 
tem’’ of election, and also to elect 
two new elders to fill the places of 
our dear Elder Barr, whom the Lord 
had taken to himself, and Elder Max- | 
son, who had removed to another 
sphere of work, it was decided by a 
unanimous vote that we adopt the 
Rotary system, and also, by an 
equally unanimous vote, the present 
incumbents were elected for the three 
and two years’ term of office, and 
Brothers B. H. Purcell and W. H. 
Werfield were elected to fill the short 
term. These brothers, having already 
filled the office of elders in other 
places, were nominated by the session, 
and the nominations met with the 
hearty endorsement of the congrega- 
tion, and we ‘eel that we now have 
a staff of elders of whom we can be 
justly proud and whose efforts will be 


directed to the advancement of the 
Kingdom of Christ in our midst. On 
Sunday last we were glad to notice 
Commodore J. C. Watson, U.S N., 
able to attend service, after his recent 
injury from an accident on the rail- 
road. His father-in-law, ex-Judge 
Thornton of San Francisco, another 
good Presbyterian elder (in St. John’s 
church), was with the a 


CARPENTERIA.—Rev.E. T. Lock- 
ard has been called from Carpenteria 
to the churches of Fernando and 
Newhall as stated supply for a year; 
and has removed to the new field. 


Los ANGELES. Chinese.—On the 
18th of October the Chinese church 
had the pleasure of a visit from Rev. 
Soo Hoo Nam Art, of San Francisco, 
who was on his way to San Diego, to 
attend Synod. At the weekly prayer 
meeting the next evening he spoke to 
acompany of thirty Christians who 
had gathered to worship. After the 
meeting a social was held to give all 
an opportunity of greeting this serv- 
ant of the Lord. We also had the 
pleasure of having with us Mrs. Terry 
and Miss Pierpont of Santa Barbara. 
On the next day Mr. Nam Art, ac- 
companied by Rev. Ng Poon Chew, 
and Elder Yip Kim Yow, of the Los 
Angeles church, went on to San Diego, 
where, we doubt not, they would do 


good work in cheering the hearts of | 


the Chinese Christians as well as get 
and give good in the sessions of the 
Synod. 


REDLANDS.—During the month 
of October, nine new members were 
received. The work on the new 
church building is progressing rapidly. 
Dr. Noble’s installation will take 
place on the first Sabbath of Novem- 
ber. 

Oregon. 

WEDDERBURN.—Under the leader- 
ship of Brother Levi Johnson, the 
work here 1s broadening and deep- 
ening spiritually. A move has been 
made upon Gold Beach, across the 
river. Special services have been 
held in a dance hall, next door to a 
saloon, with good results. Week- 
day meetings were well attended. 


Curry county needs the Gospel and 
a Christian academy. 


New Mexico. 
DEMING.—Rev. Dr. Craig, Super- 


intendent of Missions, assisted Rev. J. 
M. Gardiner in the organization of a 


church here on Sabbath, October 
23rd, with twenty-seven members, 
Three elders, Messrs. Goodfellow, 
Burnside and Rutland were elected 
and installed. The membership is 
drawn from the leading families of 
the town, and the new church gives 
promise of being a strong moral and 
religious force in the community. 
The Congregationalists formerly oc- 
cupied this town, but abandoned the 
work some time ago. Mr. Gardiner, 
of Los Angeles, who is seeking 
health here, has been preaching to 
the people for several weeks, and as 
a result the new church is organized. 
A regular pastor will be secured at 
once to carry on the work more vig- 
orously. Deming has the purest 
water and the finest climate in New 
Mexico, and the prospects of both 
town and church are the very bright- 
est. 


Presbytery of Santa Barbara. 

The Presbytery of Santa Barbara 
met at Ballard on the 27th of Septem- 
ber and, having been formally consti- 
tuted, adjourned for special local 
reasons to meet at Carpenteria two 
days later. Accordingly on the 29th 
a large number of ministers and 


elders assembled at the latter place 


and transacted a great deal of busi- 
ness. All the pastors actively at 
work were present, except one who 
was detained at home by ill health. 
The Rev. W. E. Dodge was chosen 
Moderator. The following memorial 
minute in reference to the late be- 
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loved pastor of the church at Ojai 
was adopted: ‘‘Died at Nordhoff on 
Friday, July 1st, the Rev. John R. 
Sinclair, M.A. The Presbytery of 
Santa Barbara, at this its first meeting 
since the death of our brother, desires 
to put on record its sorrow atthe loss 
which it has sustained. Mr. Sinclair 
had, during his stay in the Presby- 
tery, both by his activity in his own 
congregation and by his efficient help 
in all Presbyterial work, proved him- 
self a workman needing not to be 
ashamed. Inducted in April last into 
the pastorate of the Ojai church amid 
the rejoicings of a beloved people, it 
was the hope of his brethren that he 
might be long spared to labor among 
them. But God decided otherwise, 
and while we miss our brother from 
our ranks here, he has joined the 
Church triumphant yonder. His 
stay among us wasshort; but we who 
came to know him, estimated highly 
his scholarly attainments, his great 
promise as a preacher and a pastor, 
and his truly manly character. At 
the same time he has left behind him 
a fragrant memory in the churches 
which he was permitted to serve. 


‘“‘Mr. Sinclair’s strong critical ten- 
dency made his visits to his brethren 
always times of interest. No sym- 
pathy had he with the dogmatical; 
and any ecclesiastical trammelling, as 
one has said, made him restive. He 
wanted to do his own thinking, and 
he did. Decrees of Presbytery, Synod 
and Assembly made no impression 
upon him unless they were sanctioned 
by the tribunal of reason and common 
sense. So was it with his preaching: 
everything presented to his people 
was clearly thought out and exper- 
ienced before it came from his lips. 
Thus sound in judgment and warm in 
sympathy, he was a most valued 
member of Presbytery. No wonder 
we miss him much. While he sleeps 
in peace, we who are left behind will 
cherish his memory and take courage 
from his example.’’ 


The Rev. T. C. Marshall, of the 
Suwanee Presbytery of the Southern 
Church, was welcomed to labor 
within the bounds and is already at 
work with the Ojai church with bright 
anticipations of a fruitful ministry. 

The Rev. R. H. Van Pelt reported 
the organization on September rst of 
a church at Simi, which was received 
and enrolled. 

The H. M. Committee was author- 


ized to arrange with the Rev. James | 


M. Smith for the continuance of his 
services at Los Alamos and to make 
such arrangements concerning the 
church at Saticoy as to them may 
seem practical and wise. 

Reports were given in by the dif- 

ferent permanent committees. These 
were in the main of an encouraging 
character. 
_ The popular meeting in the even- 
ing was the appropriate close of a 
day of good things, the Rev, W. G. 
Mills delivering an address on ‘‘The 
Secret of Power for Service,’’ and 
the Rev. C. B. Rogers on ‘‘Christ’s 
Witnesses.’’ These addresses were 
earnest, practical and valuable. 

The next meeting of Presbytery 
was appointed to be held at Santa 
Paula. W. Donald, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Southern Oregon. 


The Presbytery of Southern Ore- 
gon met at Yoncalla, October 12th, 
and enjoyed a delightful meeting 
with that horticultural people in that 
superb valley. The church is small, 
but is active and prosperous under 
the efficient ministry of Rev. J. E. 
Blair, the genial, capable pastor. 
Rev. W. H. Dierdorff was the Mod- 
erator and Elder E. A. Adams was 
the temporary clerk, while Rev. A. 
S. Foster filled the permanent clerk’s 
place. The stated clerk was in- 
structed to enroll Rev. Adolph Hab- 
erly as soon as his dismission from 
the Sacramento Presbytery is pre- 
sented. He is supplying the Med- 
ford church with great acceptance. 
The First Presbyterian church of Co- 
quille, recently organized with four- 
teen members, and three elders was 
received and enrolled. Itis grouped 
with Bandon, and Rev. Robert En- 
nis has recently taken charge of the 
two churches. Under his capable 
ministry and strong preaching there 
is promise of rapid growth. The 
Fish Trop church will henceforth be 
known as the First Presbyterian 
church of Willowdale. It is located 
in arich farming and dairy country 
on the Coquille river in Coos county. 
Mr. Levi Johnson, a layman, has 
undertaken mission work at Gold 
Beach and Wedderburn, Curry 
county, and is meeting with great en- 
couragement, especially among the 
men, although it was said when he 
went there that only women and chil- 
dren would attend. This is our 


first and only work in that county, 
besides the preliminary work done 
by Rev. E. A. Holdridge as Synodi- 
cal Missionary. Mr. R. D. Hume, 
of San Francisco, is liberally sup- 
porting the mission. Elder C. S. 
Price of Grant’s Pass was elected to 
serve as Presbyterial Sabbath-school 
missionary. He has the requisite 
qualifications for the service, and 
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fully bound in cloth, and remark- 
ably cheap. Send for list of titles 
and our liberal terms. 


TRA 637 Market St., 
cT San Francisco 
SOCIETY, 


P. S.--Ask your pastor about the 
books. 
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there is a large and needy field before 
him. The Board should, by all 
means, commission him. Rev. W. 
C. Scott, having accepted the pastor- 
ate of the churches of Lafayette, New- 
berg and Whiteson, was dismissed to 
the Willamette Presbytery. Med- 
ford was chosen as the place of the 
next regular meeting. The Commit- 
tee on Temperance was instructed to 
prepare an overture to the General 
Assembly against the use of tobacco 
by the members of the Assembly. 
Mr. George Byers, our only candi- 
date for the ministry, gave an accept- 
able report concerning his studies at 
Albany College. Mr. Samuel H. 
Jones, a recent graduate of the San 
Francisco Seminary, has taken charge 
of the Jacksonville church. 
fF, G. Strange, Stated Clerk. 


Presbytery of Portland. 


[Supplemental to report published last 
week. | 


This Presbytery’s estimate of the 
amount needed from the Home Board 
for next fiscal year is $6,350. A 

tition was presented from the in- 

bitants of the southern part of Tilla- 
mook county for the ministration of 
the Gospel. This region comprises 
700 square miles, has 1,500 popula- 
tion, but does not enjoy the services 
of an ordained minister of any denom- 
ination, except in so far as_ Brother 
A. R. Griggs, the bishop of that 
county, preaches to them on week- 
days once a month. The petition 
was referred to the Committee on 
Home Missions with power to act. 


Presbytery of Spokane. 


The Presbytery of Spokane met at 
Rathdrum, Idaho, Tuesday, October 
4, 1898, atg o'clock A.M. Rev. W. 
L. Van Nuys was chosen Moderator, 
and Elder J. E. Fraser, Temporary 
Clerk. 

Rev. William Parker was dismissed 
to the Presbytery of Albany. 

The newly organized church at 
Republic, Stevens county, Wash., 
was enrolled. This makes thirty-one 
churches in this Presbytery, and 
there are only eleven ministers to sup- 
ply them. Four fields containing 
nine of these churches are at present 
vacant. 

The church at Harrington, re- 
ported in last Assembly’s minutes as 
having but two members is quite as- 
tir, growing in membership and put- 


ting up a commodious house of wor- | 
ship. Rev. L. E. Jesseph cepa 
to them. | 
This Presbytery includes Kootenal 
county, Idaho, the ‘‘Inland Empire 
of the Big Bend in Eastern Washing- 
ton, and the rich mineral region of 
Stevens and Okanogan counties, 
hence this wide stretch makes a meet- 
ing of Presbytery quite an expense to 
the home missionary. As yet there 
is but one self-supporting church in| 
this Presbytery. The First church 
of Spokane enjoys that distinction. 
The next stated meeting of Presby- 
tery will be held at Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho. Lugene A. Walker, S.C. 


Presbytery of Boise. 


The Presbytery of Boise held an 
adjourned meeting in Payette, Idaho, 
on Thursday, October 2oth. 


Mr. Avery G. Hunt, a graduate of 
the San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary was ordained and installed pas- 
tor of the Payette church. Rey, FE. 
N. Murphy offered the ordination 
prayer and delivered the charge to 
the people. Rev. J. H. Barton de- 
livered the charge to the pastor. 


Mr. Hunt has been laboring in 
Payette since the Ist of July. He is 
held in high esteem by the people of 
the church and entire community. 


Suffering 


Soldier. 


This veteran fought for his country; suffered un- 
told hardships, and returned with health shattered. 
Many a brave soldier has the same history. To-day 
this one rejoices in a new-found strength and tells hts 


experience to benefit others. 


No man is better known and liked in 
that rich tier of Illinois counties, of which 
Peoria is the centre, than genial Chester S. 
Harrington, of Princeville, Ill, 

Mr. Harrington is a veteran of the late 
war. Like many another brave soldier, he 
suffered not only during that service, but 
for yt af from diseases con- 

en. 


For years his health was shattered; his 
a increased. He was unable to 
gain relief, but now he tells a story which 
is of profit to many: 

serves three years in the 124th Illi- 


nois, enlisting at Iil.,”” said he. 
“I was in Libby Prison and suffered like 
many another Northern soldier. 


“The strain of army life did its work in 
undermining my health, although the col- 
lapse did not come for sometime after. 

“For fifteen years I suffered from general 
debility and nervousness so badly that | 
could not sleep. Indigestion resulted and 
my misery increased. 

My eyes began to fail, and as my body 
lost vitality my mind seemed to give way. 
I could scarcely remember events that hap- 
pened but a few weeks before. 

“For two years I was unfitted for busi- 
ness.” I was just able to creep around dur- 
ing part of this time, and there were many 
times when I could not get up. 

“My brother is a doctor, but all his 
efforts to help me failed to give any relief. 

“I tried a number of remedies without 


avail. Finally, having read articles re- 

arding cures that been effected by 
Be. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, ! 
decided to try them. That was in 18%. 
I bought a box and took the pills accord- 
ing to instructions. 

“Four days later I had the happiest 

went to sleep easi soundly as 
a child and awoke sed. 

“After I had taken four boxes of the 
pills, I found that I was cured and had also 
increased 27 pounds in weight. 

“ This greatly surprised my friends, whe 
thought my case was a hopeless one. I be- 
gan my work again and have continued 
ever since in excellent health. sis 

Another valuable gain to me was, tha 
while I was taki ma ills I had been 
cured of the smoking habit, which had 
formed when I was a boy and had clung 
to me all these years. The craving for 
tobacco left me and I have never expe- 
rienced it since. j 

“I cannot say enough for these pills an 
have recommended them to many.” | 

To verify this statement Mr. Harrington 
made affidavit to its truthfulness before 
Lincoln M. Coy, N Public. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
strike at the root of disease by acting di- 
rectly upon the impure blood. om 
power is marvelous and many wonderis 
cures have been made. Drugg’sts consid?! 
| them a potent remedy, and all s.1 them. 
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His pastorate gives promise of being 
, successful and pleasant one. 
J. Hi. B. 


Synod of South Dakota. 


The Synod of South Dakota met 
in Huron 6th to to goth inst., with 
some larger attendance than for some 
years. The opening sermon was by 
retiring -Moderator Rev. Geo. P. 
Beard of Whitewood. Rev. J. S. 
Butt of Groton was chosen Moder- 
ator, and Revs. Thos. McGregor of 
Sisseton and Jesse P. Williamson of 
Blunt, temporary clerks. Rev. C. 
C. Todd of Aberdeen is permanent 
clerk. Rev. M. M. Whiteford of Scot- 
land was appointed Vice-Moderator. 

Christian education was empha- 


The man may be 
able to whip the 
lion single-handed, 
but he is not taking 
chances, and is not 
going to disdain the 
assistance of help- 
ers with hot irons. 
The same is true of 
ndings a wise man who is 
having a tussle with 
. ill-health. It is 
barely possible that he may have the natural 
inherent resisting power that will enable 
him to conquer disease without the assist- 
ance of medicine, but he is not willing to 
take the chances and will not disdain the 
help of the right remedy. 
en a man feels out-of-sorts, when his 
head is achey, dull and heavy, his body lazy, 
his nerves jerky, his sleep broken, his ap- 
petite finicky, his skin sallow, his breath 
foul and his mouth bad-tasting, he is having 
a struggle with ill-health. If he is wise he 
will take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It gives edge to the appetite and 
makes the digestion perfect. It invigorates 
the liver. It makes rich, red, pure blood. 
It puts vim into every organ and fiber of 
the body. It drives out all impurities and 
disease germs. It imparts the glow of 
health to the skin and the vigor of youth to 
the muscles. It tomes the nerves and gives 
refreshing sleep. It builds firm flesh, but 
does not raise the weight above Nature’s 
normal. It cures 98 per cent. of all cases 
of consumption. All medicine stores sell 
it. An honest dealer will not suggest a 
worthless substitute for the sake of a lit- 
tle extra profit. 


The most valuable book for both men and 
women is Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. 
A splendid thousand - page 
volume, with over three hun- 
dred engravings and colored 
plates. A copy, paper-cov- 
ered, will be sent to anyone 
sending twenty-one cents in 
one-cent stamps, to pay the 
cost of mailing only, to Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cloth-bound 31 stamps. 


sized in the business and popular 
meetings. The re-organization and 
enlargement of the faculty of Synod’s 
College in Huron was approved; ad- 
ditional trustees were elected, and 
Huron College heartily endorsed. 
On the second day the opening de- 
votional exercises were held with the 
more than sixty enrolled students in 
the college chapel, and at the noon 
hour in the dining hall, Synod en- 
joyed the lunch served by the ladies 
of the Huron congregation, and fol- 
lowed by toasts and responses with 
Rev. A. C. McCauley of Bridgewater 
toast master. The first popular meet- 
ing was in the interests of Christian 
education. Rev. Dr. H. P. Carson 
of Scotland presided, and addresses 
were made by Rev. B. E. P. Prugh 
of Rapid City, and President C. H. 
French of the college. 

For the promotion of better public 
morals Synod appealed to the editors 
of the secular press of the state for 
their help, protested against the run- 
ning of Sunday excursion trains, 
commended the American Anti- 
Saloon league, and petitioned the 
President of the United States, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, to 
banish from it the regimental saloon. 

The popular meeting on Friday 
evening was in the interests of home 
and foreign missions. Rev. G. S. 
Baskerville, Superintendent of the 
Good Will Indian Mission School, 
presided. Mrs. L. H. Neff of Groton, 
Secretary of the Women’s Synodical 
Missionary Society, read their excel- 
lent report of advance. Rev. L. C. 
Smith of Oshkosh, Wis., delivered a 
taking and telling address on home 
missions, representing the Board’s 
interest and needs. Rev. D. M. 
Butt of Britton spoke ably and im- 
pressively in behalf of the cause of 
foreign missions. The work of all 
the other boards was ably presented 
also. H. P. Carson. 


Married. 


REYNOLDS-SMITH.—At Los Angeles, on 
Wednesday, October 19th, by Rev. Jas. 
S. McDonald, D.D., Rev. R. W. Rey- 
nolds of San Francisco and Miss Dora 
Smith, formerly of Point Arena. 

[THE OccIDENT joins in hearty good 
wishes for the future of our neighbor and 
his good lady, who will shortly return 
from the East and take up the work in 
Lebanon church.—-Eb. ] 


Conquer thyself; till thou hast done 


that thou art a slave. —Aurion. 


Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 


the right one for your lamp. 
The Index free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


— | 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


fee A Quiet Home For Families 


HOTEL 
WESTMINSTER. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Remodeled, 
Rebuilt and 
Elegantly Refurnished. 
275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all arts of the city 
pass the door. 


F. O. JOHNSON. 


PROPRIETOR. 


H. LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y.M.C. A. BuILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 
Tel. Black 2521. 


Office Hours: 11-12 and 1-4. 


SDrBlAUDS 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


Silver Coated and “Blaud”’ stamped on each Pill 


E.FOUGERA & CO.,N.Y. All Druggists 
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How’s This? 


we offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 


F. d: CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned have known F. J. Cheney 

for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm 
West & TrvUAxX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 

ists, Toledo, Ohio. 

all’s Catarrh Cureis taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 


Druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


October 24th. 


The Porto Rican Insular Cabinet took 
the oath of allegiance to the United States 
to-day. 


President McKinley has approved the 
sentence of Chaplain McIntyre of the 
Oregon. 


General Merritt and Miss Williams of 
Chicago were married this evening in 
London. 


The Administration has notified the 
Spanish Government that the sale of can- 
non and other munitions of war in Cuba 
must be stopped at once. 


A fierce fight is in progress between 
negroes and whites in Mississippi. Al- 


ready eleven negroes and one white have | 


been killed, and a number wounded. 


It is reported that the Paris Government 
has decided to yield to Great Britain. 
England has issued a second blue book 
as a reply to the French yellow book, and 
continues warlike preparations. 


The Secretary of the Navy has received 
the fullowing dispatch from San Juan: 
‘‘The evacuation of Porto Rico has been 
completed by the sailing of the last de- 
tachment: of Spanish troops to-day. 
SCHLEY.”’ 

October 25th. 


After a session of three weeks in Wash- 
ington the Episcopal Triennial Council of 
1898 came to an end to-night. 


Serious blizzards prevailed in the Middle 
States to-day and to-night. Telegraph 
and telephone lines are broken down in 
all directions. 


The War Department has authorized 
General Otis to permit a Spanish steamer 
to transport 800 sick Spanish soldiers from 
Manila to Spain. 

General Chanoine, the French Minister 
of War, has resigned. All Paris is in an 
uproar, and between the prospect of a 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 


war with England and the possibility of an 
internal strife, France has reached a dan- 
gerous crisis. 


Dr. R. D. Boss, assistant-surgeon of the 
ist Infantry, and Lieutenant-Colonel Ca- 
bell of the 2d Arkansas, were witnesses 
before the Army Investigation Commis- 
sion to-day. They testified that medical 
supplies‘ in Cuba were insufficient, and 
nurses so scarce that incompetent mule 
drivers were often pressed into service. 


October 26th. 


The Emperor and Empress of Germany 
have reached Haifa, Palestine. 


The cruiser Philadelphia will go to 
Mare Island to-morrow to be overhauled 
and repaired. 


The hospital ship Re/ief has arrived in 
Philadelphia from Ponce, Porto Rico, with 
246 sick soldiers. ‘ 


In a collision in the bay of Kobe, Japan, 
to-day a Japanese steamer was sunk and 
sixty of the crew were drowned. 


The American Evacuation Commission 
in Havana has advised that the Govern- 
ment send warships to Havana harbor. 


General Kitchener arrived in Paris to- 
day in company with Captain Baratier, 
the bearer of Major Marchand’s Fashoda 
report. | 


October 27th. 


The Spanish Peace Commissioners have 
agreed to assume the Cuban debt. 


General Lord Kitchener of Khartoum 
arrived in London to-day. 


The First and Second Battalions of the 
Twentieth Kansas regiment sailed on the 
Indiana for Manila this afternoon. 


General Parrado has informed the 
American Evacuation Commission that 
Havana harbor is now entirely clear of 
mines and torpedoes. 


The Court of Cassation which is to de- 
cide upon the revision of the Dreyfus 
case, opened at noon to-day in Paris. It 
is possible that Dreyfus may be released 
without the trouble of a revision. 


To-day was military and naval day of 
the great peace jubilee in Philadelphia. 
President McKinley reviewed a parade of 
25,000 men, in which were General Miles, 
General Wheeler, General Sumner, Cap- 
tain ‘‘Bob’’ Evans, Commodore Philip, 
Captain Sigsbee, Colonel Huntington 
with his marines of Guantanamo fame, 
Hobson and his Merrimac crew, the 
Tenth Cavalry, colored, sailors from the 
Texas, Gloucester, Marblehead, New Or- 
leans, and other ships, besides most of 
the regiments who took part in the cap- 
ture of Santiago, and a large force of the 
Grand Army. The ergo took nearly 
two hours and a-half in passing. The 
President was accorded a reception in the 
evening by the Clover Club. 


October 28th. 
Major Marchand is soon to return to 
Paris. 


Dewey cables that everything is quiet at 
Peking, and American interests are not 
in danger. 


The condition of the Emperor of China 


bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s | isregarded by the examining physician as 
| being very critical. 


Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


14 and 16 
Kearny Street 


Formerly 427 Kearny 


Have you ever considered how needful it is to 
take the utmost care of your eyesight? You can- 
not do this, however, without the practical aid 
of a scientific optician. 

Therefo'e consult the Berteling Optical 
Co., the Oldest Establishment on the Pacific 
Coast. 


sale each 
year of 


800,000 
SINGER 


Sewing Machines 


is evidence that the 
Singer, which was the 
first practical sewing 
machine, is to this day 


Preferred 
to All Others. 


Beware of inferior imitations 
wrongly sold under the Singer 
name. The real 
Singer Sewing 
Machines have 
this trade-mark, 
carrying our 
guarantee. 


Machines delivered 
for trial. Sold on 
instalments. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 


22 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


re 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL, 


1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco. 
SUTTER 


_ Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity, 


YOUR NAME and address, if you 
is al 
will read what ~RHEUMATISM 


to convince you that Rheumatism of all kinds 
and in all stages can positively be cured by 


PHOSPHOROUS WATER. 


J. G. CHOWN, AGENT, 
901 POWELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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President McKinley issued his annual 
Thanksgiving Proclamation to-day, set- 
ting apart Thursday, November 24th, as 
the day for national thanksgiving. 


The War Investigation Commission in- 
spected Camp Thomas at Chickamauga 
Park ae A favorable impression was 
gained of the location and condition of the 
camp. 

October 29th. 

The Court of Cassation has decided to 

grant a revision of the Dreyfus case. 


Two British cruisers of the North Atlan- 
tic fleet have been sent to the West In- 
dies under sealed orders. 

If $1,000,000 is placed at his disposal, 
Naval-Constructor Hobson guarantees to 
float the Spanish cruisers Cristobal 
Colon and Vizcaya. 


The torpedoboat-destroyer Farragut, 
built by the Union Iron Works, had her 
trial trip to-day, and developed a speed of 
31.76 knots, which is 1.76 knots in excess 
of the contract speed. 


October 30th. 


Senor Montero Rios, president 
Spain’s Peace Commission, is ill. 


The Spanish cruiser /#fanta Maria 
Teresa has sailed from Cuba to Norfolk 
in tow of the repair ship Vu/can. 


More than 600,000 bushels of wheat and 
corn cleared the Philadelphia custom- 
house yesterday on steamers bound for 
Europe. 


The Emperor and Empress of Ger- 
many made their entrance into Jerusalem 
yesterday through triumphal arches and 
amid banners, garlands and large crowds 
of people. 

H. B. Hardt, Assistant Manager and 
General Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Exhibits at the Omaha Exposi- 
tion, has been arrested on two warrants 
charging him with forgery. 


of 


MACARONI WITH CHEESE. —But- 
ter a pudding dish, sprinkle the bot- 
tom with plenty of grated cheese; 
put in the macaroni (which should 
have been prepared by the _ usual 
method) a little pepper, just a speck 
of mustard, a dash of celery, salt and 
tablespoonful of milk, then another 
layer of cheese and macaroni, until 
the dish is filled. Cover the last layer 
with bread crumbs. Bake twenty- 
five minutes in a quick oven. 


UNFERMENTED WINE.—This rec- 
ipe is copied from the Union Signal: 
Pick the grapes from the stem and 
wash. Cook with a little water as for 
jelly till soft. Strain through a flan- 
nel bag. To one quart of juice add 
three-quarters of a pound of granu- 
lated sugar. Let the juice boil and 


skim it, then put in the sugar and 
cook till dissolved. Put boiling hot 
in self-sealing jars or bottles corked 
ond sealed. 


The Holman Linear Parallet 
Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible 


JUST READY. THE ONLY ONE OF THE KIND IN EXISTENCE. 


An arrangement by which not only the readings but the compari- 
sons of the two versions become easy, immediate, satisfactory, and 
No parallel columns or embarrassing footnotes, The words 

and passages which are the same in both versions are set in large type, 
and where differences occur the Authorized Version is given in the top 
line, and the Revised Version in the bottom line of small type. 
dispensable to Clergymen, Sunday-School Teachers, and the § 


perfect. 


General Bible Reader. 


(Specimen of Text) 


lesson on humility. 


ST. MATTHEW, 18. 


Christ’s lesson on forgiveness. 


And 
and 


3 


said, Verily I say unto you, ® Except ye 


be converted 
turn, 


‘and become 


| as little children, ye shall in noWwise enter into the kinedom of heaven. 


And “whoso shall receive 


4 ° Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the 
1s. {same 1S the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 


one such littie child in my name 


‘Address A. J. HOLMAN & CO., No. 1222 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fit and Workmansh’ 
Guaranteed. Prices 
Moderate. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


1384 Market Sireet. 
— Central Park, 
. F., Cal, 


TO THE YOUNC FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 


charms, tothe old renewed youth. Try it. 
™ 


G. A. BORDWELL 


ARCHITECT 
| 
ay 


3 Churches and Dwellings Specialties 
OFFICE: Room 39, No. 318 Pine St. 
(Elevator 10 Leidesdorff) @ SaN FRANCISCO 


(Re 


PIPE ORGANS 


When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, guaranteed fully equal to the best 
Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 
tuning done, call on or write for testi- 
monials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th 
street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


BELLS 


&teel Alloy Church and School Bells, Send 
Vatalogue. The C.8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 


for 
G- 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


HIME 

PE 

in the 

PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN), 
Send for Price and Catalo 


WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL 


TIMORE, MD, 


Ouly High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, 8 T 
cheapest cox Price GHURCH BELLS 


Cheapest for Price 
and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


BOYS 


and GIRLS! 


We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 
to learn business methods at the same time. If 
under 20, write for particulars to 


SMITHS 


CASH STORE 


25, 27 Market St.. S. F. 


— 
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Just for Gun. 


A Small Boy’s Problem. 


I wonder how I'd like it, 
And I wonder who I'd be, 
I was somebody else, 
nd somebody else was me! 
I wonder, I just wonder, 
What boy I'd like to be— 
Supposing I didn’t like him 
hen I found that he was me! 


—Lilian Dealing, in November St. 
Nicholas. 


When Bismarck was Prussian dele- 
gate to the Federal Diet at Frankfort 
he*took apartments in the house of a 
patrician who held the Prussians in 
great repugnance, and when Bismarck 
applied to him to have a bell fixed up 
in his servant’s room, he answered 
that if Bismarck wanted a bell he 
must get it fixed himself. 

A few days later a loud report of 
firearms was heard to proceed from 
the delegate’s room. The landlord 
rushed up to his lodger’s apartments, 
and bursting into Bismarck’s study, 
found him seated at his desk before a 
great pile of documents, calmly smok- 
ing a pipe. There was a pistol on 
the table, still smoking at the barrel. 

‘‘What has happened?’ asked the 
frightened landlord. 

‘‘Nothing, nothing,” answered Bis- 
marck, quietly; ‘‘don’t disturb your- 
self; I was only calling my servant; 
it isa very harmless signal, to which 
you will have to accustom yourself, 
for no doubt I shall want oftentimes 
to use it again.”’ 

The bell was fixed up next day. 


The Chicago ews is authority for 
the following: ‘‘Gracie,’’ said Mr. 
Nipperson, ‘‘I think your father 
ought to in some way be given to un- 
derstand that he carries his business 
as a contractor altogether too far.’’ 
‘‘What makes you think that ?”’ the 
fair girl asked. ‘‘When I went to 
him this afternoon and told him that 
I wanted you for my wife, he told me 
to submit a sealed proposal and he 
would consider it in its proper order.’’ 


Aunt—‘‘What’s the reason you 
didn’t get tanned more while you 
were up at the farm, Tommy ?”’ 

Tommy—“‘‘I ’spect it was becoz 
grandpa was took down with rheuma- 


tism the second day after I got there.’’ 


—Harper's Weekly. 
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All who received a copy are Well Pleased. 
You will be, too, if you get one. 


A GIFT OF GIFTS 


MONEY SAVED. 


Just the thing for the Holidays. 


$3.00 


For 52 Issues of THE OCCIDENT and the Bible; or, if you 
prefer one with the Thumb Index, 50c. more. 


The International Teachers’ Bible 


Is one of the best Bibles published. The style we offer is 
the Clear Type, Long Primer, Self-Pronouncing Bible, 
bound in International Morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners, red and gold edges, silk head band and marker, 
imitation silk lining. With full References and Teachers’ 
Helps, Word List, Maps, Etc., and with Thumb Index. 

This offer is to both new and old subscribers, and places 
all upon an equality. 

Old subscribers will send $3.00 and receive the Bible, 
postpaid, and have their “yellow labels” advanced one year 
from date now paid; provided only that if in arrears they 
first pay up tothe present time. The Bible and OccIipENT 
must be taken together to secure this marvelous reduction. 
If you want the Bible alone, the price will be $2.75 with 
Thumb Index, or $2.25 without. 


Our Standing Offer is to Refund Money if the 
Bible is Not Satisfactory. 


The Publishers tell us this Bible offer is the best that 
has ever been made. 


Address, The Occident, 
84 Donohoe Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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